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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———. ee 
ENICE was made over to her High Sheriff on the 18th inst., 
the people, with a grace of which only Venetians are capable, 
cheering General Alemann, the Austrian Governor, as he went 
away. The plebiscitum is also completed, and though the 
numbers have not yet been published, it is known that the vote 
for Victor Emanuel is almost unanimous. The ‘“ impossible” 
therefore has, as usual, been achieved, and Italy is free not only 
from the Alps to the Adriatic, as Napoleon wished, but from the 
Alps to Etna, as he did not wish at all. ‘There has been no such 
resurrection of a nation in history, and every Englishman except 
Lord Derby, who thinks Italians ‘‘ dogs,” and Sir G. Bowyer, who 
thinks his salvation assisted by the misgovernment of Rome, will 
heartily hope that the second life may prove to be in Paradise. 
The Pope will join in the prayer, though the English renegades, 
who are much more papal than he, will reject it. 


It is reported by telegraph that a catastrophe such as has scarcely 
fallen upon men since the destruction of Jerusalem has occurred 
in Orissa. One-half of the population has died of hunger. We 
have given elsewhere the reasons for accepting this telegram as 
substantially true, and need only add here that the event has 
excited far less attention in England than an ordinary case of star- 
vation by order of relieving officers. If the people had been horses 
or bullocks, their fate would have attracted more attention and 
more sympathy. A meeting was held on Monday at the Mansion 
House to consider the propriety of a subscription, but it was 
resolved not to raise one. The resolve was wise, as the responsi- 
bility must be pressed clearly home to the Indian Government, 
but the speakers, one or two Indians excepted, clearly did not re- 
cognize the magnitude of the disaster. Scotland dead of hunger, 
—that is the true analogy. The Rev. J. Buckley of Balasore 
records the sale of a child for a pint of milk, the mother drop- 
ping dead as the bargain ‘was completed. In Pooree 60 or 70 
bodies were found in the streets every morning, and in Cuttack, 
the least stricken of the districts, the reported deaths rose to 3,000 
a week. Nota fifth probably would be reported, Cuttack being 
almost as wild as a territory in Central Africa. 


The elections of the 9th inst. in America have issued in 
& very great victory for the Radicals. Mr. Reuter, whose tele- 
graph agent is clearly impressed with the advant age to one side 
or other,—it is not easy to say which,—of underrating to 
Englishmen the Radical victories for a few days, only told us that 
Pennsylvania had been carried by the Radicals “ by a reduced 
majority,” and that the other States, —QOhio, Indiana, Iowa, &c.,— 
had * voted the Radical ticket.’ In fact Pennsylvania—where the 
force of official patronage is said to be very strong,—did not give 
so high a total popular vote as at the last Congressional elections ; 
but it was a better diffused majority, and caused a gain of two 
additional Congressmen to the Radical party, and in the election 
for Governor the Radical candidate, Mr. Geary, was carried by an 
increased majority. In Ohio the popular majority of the Radicals 
is increased from under 30,000 to near 45,000, full 50 per cent. 
Indiana has elected eight Radicals out of her eleven Congressmen, 
and Towa has elected a wholly Radical delegation to Congress. 
Out of sixty elections for Congress, forty-eight have been Radicals, 
and nowhere has the Johnson party gained a single seat. So 


complete is the victory that Mr. Raymond, who for weeks did his 
best in the New York Times to persuade the Republicans to accept 
the programme of the Philadelphia Convention, now coolly con- 
gratulates the Republican party on a victory ‘‘ expected by every 
man who had watched honestly the temper and purposes of the 
country.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger (a democratic paper) published a 
sensation rumour on the 10th inst., that Mr. Johnson had sub- 
mitted a series of constitutional questions, —very leading questions 
indeed, —to the Attorney-General, Stansberry, pointing to a very 
clear wish to be advised that he could not recognize the present 
Congress as constitutional, and that he should not be justified in 
sending his annual message to it. ‘The President and Attorney- 
General have, however, both, explicitly and absolutely denied all 
foundation for the rumour, and as the Philadelphia Ledger is said 
to have apologized, and to have submitted all the facts which 
misled it to the President, we suppose the report was forged as a 
mode of acting on the price of gold. ‘This it certainly effected to 
a surprising extent. On the day of the statement gold, which had 
opened at 151, rose to 1533, and on its positive contradiction sank 
again to 1503, closing at 1514. The New York papers assert that 
a stockholder in the Philadelphia Ledger had been a very large 
buyer in gold at a much lower price, but this appears to be of 
the nature of an explanatory rumour. 


We hear with very great pleasure that the University of Cam- 
bridge, acting through a few Cambridge Dons entrusted with the 
electoral function, has done itself the honour of electing the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, Professor of ‘‘ Casuistry, Moral Philosophy, and 
Moral Theology ” (which last strikes us as a happy ironical phrase, 
suggesting logically the existence of an immoral, or at least, un- 
moral theology, of both of which there is enough and to 
spare). ‘The University could not have made a better choice. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is open to the criticism that Professor Maurice 
will be severely tempted to lecture against the supposed science of 
casuistry, and for a professor to disprove the existence of the sub- 
ject which he professes would be a scandal to the University. 
Even if Professor Maurice successfully resists this temptation, and 
dilates at length on the finer distinctions of the Jesuitical ethics, 
we fear it will be by way of proving that casuistry, like a post 
mortem examination, only dissects tissues that are already dead. 
We are happy to learn that this appointment will not interfere 
with Mr. Maurice’s tenure of the Vere Street Chapel, which he 
still retains. In the highest sense of the word a preacher, it 
would have been better for the lecturer to be merged in the 
preacher, than the preacher lost in the lecturer. 


Mr. Forster made a very masterly speech on Reform at Brad- 
ford on Tuesday,—chiefly on the Conservative effects of a good 
Reform Bill,—on some aspects of which we have commented 
elsewhere. He made one very important point besides those of 
which we have there spoken, namely, that to open the field of 
politics freely to the working classes would have the effect of 
bringing them much more completely under the influence of that 
** public opinion” to which they do not now feel that they owe much 
deference. ‘* The more responsible they become to public opinion 
by using their political rights, the more likely will they be to feel 
public opinion bearing on their special acts, and the more certain 
shall we be that such a terrible fact as that outrage at Sheffield 
cannot recur.” This is most true and important. One of 
the worst effects of political exclusion is that it renders the 
working class in a great measure indifferent to the public 
opinion of the included classes, and even leads them to 
regard it with primé@ facie distrust. The fact that the 
Times expresses a certain opinion is almost a reason with the 
working men for rejecting it, and even those papers which ex- 
press the higher type of friendly political thought, like the Daily 
News, are too much looked upon as the organs of a society which 
cannot adequately understand the conditions and needs of working- 





class life. All this would, to a great extent, disappear, if once the 
working classes found their own nominees discussing freely the 
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great political anl social questions of the day with the nomineas 
of other sections of society,—receiving and carrying their share of 
conviction. To have two great bodies of public opinion inthe 
same nation, scarcely touching each other at any. point, and.with 
wholly diferent organs, is surely oue of the greatest of national 
misfortunes, 

The election for Tipperary, which resulted in the return of the 
Liberal candidate, Captain White, by a majority of 687 over the 
Conservative candidate, Mr. Waldron, is of very great importance, 
not only as showing that the Catholics of Ireland hold fast to Mr. 
Gladstone, but as some slight gauge of the irritation which Lord 
Derby created in Ireland by formally promising to rely more on the 
country gentlemen than previous Governments had done for the 
government of the island. The country gentlemen of Ireland are 
by no means popular, either with the peasantry or the priests, and 
we suspect that as a class they do not deserve to be so. 


A report has been set afloat, apparently for some political pur- 
pose, that the Greek Christians of Turkey intend to submit them- 
selves to the Pope, who, while surrendering no dogma, will allow 
the priests to marry, make some concession about giving the cup 
to the laity, and leave vestments and ritual as nearly unchanged 
as possible. ‘Their faith may possibly hang very loosely on the 
Greeks, though that is not confirmed by their history, and the 
Papacy, of course, would be delighted; but we do not see what it 
has to offer. The Greek Church in Turkey need not look to 

Russia unless they like, the West will help them or refuse help 
without much reference to creed, and this is not the precise 
moment to cultivate the good feeling of Austria. There, however, 
is the report, and whether itis proved or disproved, the Christians, 
till they can expel the Turks, will have to obey Mohammedan 





rulers. 

Count von Bismarck has, we suspect, been beaten by the Court 
circle. The final terms granted to Saxony are very much too 
favourable for the interests of Germany. The Prussians, it is 
true, obtain the right of placing a garrison in Dresden and Konig- 
stein, and a war indemnity of 1,500,000/. and the control of the 
telegraph ; but Saxony is to have a separate army, and to ‘regu- 
late her diplomatic representation in conformity with the general 
bases to be laid down for the whole of the North German Con- 
federation.” ‘That reads as if King John had not surrendered his 
right to keep agents abroad, a vital question for the future. The 
Saxons, however, are utterly disgusted with the whole business, 
are demanding a constitution, and will probably ask, through their 
representatives in the German Parliament, for total absorption. 
At present they will have incessant Prussian interference, but no 
Prussian rule. 

There is a dangerous amount of discontent at Lyons. The 
silk manufacturers of that city have of late years confined them- 
selves very much to figured silks, which have gone out of fashion. 
Consequently, Lyons is almost starving, and, as usual in such cases, 
ready for insurrection. The men, it is stated, have informed the 
Government that they want the abolition of the tax on looms in 
the town, which is to be granted; secondly, a tax on looms out 
of the town, which is refused; and thirdly, the establishment of 
ateliers natiomux on Louis Blanc’s plan, which is to be compro- 
The Lyonnese fight 





mised, relief being given in some other way. 
well when roused, having driven out their garrison in 1831, and 
they are closely affiliated with the Parisians, wherefore it is quite 
certain that Napoleon will relieve them somehow. He is said to 
contemplate a large loan for this, among other purposes, one being 
the reorganization of the army. 


A report has been spread about complications between Prussia 
and Holland. ‘The King of Holland is Duke of Luxemburg, and 
holds that, as the Confederation is dissolved, that State belongs to 
him. Bismarck, on the contrary, says it is still German, and the 
Duke must enter North Germany, to which the Dutch, remember- 
ing the fate of Denmark, strenuously object. The Prussians 
therefore garrison the fortress of Luxemburg, and apply a certain 





pressure both to Duke and people. At present this does not go 
beyond hints, and any idea of menace is repudiated; but the Dutch | 


havea peerage with the Lorl Jasticeship, and is promised the 
next reversion of the Great Seal which it.may-be in the power of 
the Conservatives to give. _ILis.guecessor as Attorney-Genaral ig 
Mr. Rolt, an able lawyer, who has forced his way up from the 
position of a proctor’s clerk to the,highest position at the Bur. As 
he is much Sir W. Bovill’s senior, it is not unnatural that Mr. Rolt 
should be passed over his head, and it is indeed asserted that this 
was expressly stipulated beforehand when the Solicitor-Generalship 
was offered to Mr. Bovill. Mr. Rolt, we believe, made his first 
political start as a Liberal, but has been a consistent Conservative 
during his Parliamentary career. 





Mr. E. Karslake, the equity barrister, and a man who has acon- 
siderable reputation at the Bar, is going to contest Colchester in 
the Conservative interest. He made a speech thereon Wednesday 
night which is not, we hope, a specimen of the sort of elo juence 
to which he intends to treat Parliament. It is very jocular and 
rather vulgar. He opposed manhood suffrage on the very conclu- 
sive ground that you could not refuse the ‘‘ adult female” if you 
admitted the claims of the ‘adult male,” and that if you allowed 
both, then, when a young married couple came up to poll, ‘“ what 
would become of the baby?” He also suggested that in the same 
event we should have female volunteers drilled in cherry-coloured 
tights, and ‘looking very nicely in them, too.” Even female 
volunteers in cherry-coloured tights, would scarcely look at all 
more out of place than an equity barrister talking such vulgar 
stuff as this. 

The Nemesis of Slavery is working even in Holland. The 
Government has always treated Java as a vast tropical estate, to 
be worked by forced labour for the general advantage of the State, 
and the special benefit of the Royal family. ‘The Liberals are 
weary of an arrangement so foreign to all their principles, and 
have carried votes against it, whereupon the King has appointed 
the chief of the Conservatives Governor-General of Java, and 
has dissolved the Chambers. ‘The struggle at the elections will 
be very bitter, and will for the first time in many years involve 
the popularity of the House of Orange. Spain, which keeps 
slaves in Cuba, is evidently on the eve of revolution, and we are 
assured that Brazil, now the greatest slave power in the world, is 
suffering terribly under the war with Paraguay, in which Lopez, 
in spite of the rubbish sent home to Europe from Rio, is slowly 
winning the game. 

Mr. Snider, the inventor of the breech-loader, died suddenly on 
Thursday morning. Early on the same day the War Office had 
arranged a scheme of remuneration. He died therefore without 
having heard that justice had been done him—a justice which he 
could, however, never have enjoyed, having sold most of his rights 
in the gun to Colonel Roden, who, we presume, will now obtain 
the reward. 

We trust the Government will grant the Commission of Inquiry 
into the trade outrages at Sheffield, for which the inhabitants 
intend to petition. ‘The true state of the case in Sheffield is this. 
An immense majority of the workmen wish to put down all trade 
coercion involving or endangering human life. A much smaller 
majority, but still a majority, wish to put down all physical coer- 
cion whatsoever, making a refusal to work in company with a 
‘* black,” his only penalty. But there are a few who still believe 
in terrorism, and the dread of them is so great that nothing short 
of a summons to give evidence on oath will release the tongues of 
the remainder, opinion in Sheffield, we are happy to say, not re- 
quiring workmen to perjure themselves in the interest of the trades. 
If the Government will appoint a commission consisting of a Peer, 
a good strong Tory member, and either Mr. Hughes or Mr. Fawcett, 
they will get the truth quick enough. 


Sir Morton Peto on Monday called together all the Committees 
which had assisted at his election, and addressed them in a long 
defence of his conduct in connection with the London, Chatham, 
aud Dover Railway. We have analyzed this explanation, which 
seems to us to miss all the true points, elsewhere, but must add 
here that the meeting passed a vote of thanks to the member for 
his honourable conduct in explaining himself, and that Mr. Michael 














are alarmed, for they see that if Holland itself could be persuaded | Castle, Deputy Chairman of the Bristol and Exeter Railway, 
or compelled to enter the new Federation, Germany would be | threw all the blame on the laws, “If any one told him that a 
seated on the Atlafitic, and would have at once a formidable | railway could be made out of nothing in a strictly correct aud 
marine. ‘They see also that, supposing only two men to be utterly | proper manner, he would not believe it.” We entirely agree with 
unscrupulous, France could be quieted with Belgium, while Hol- | Mr. Michael Castle, and consequently we do not believe that the 
land disappeared. ‘Their fears are probably groundless, but will | railways in question were made in a strictly correct aud proper 
| manner. 

They have a vicar at Halberton, Devon, the Rev. E. (yirdlestone, 


help to rid them of Luxemburg. | 


It is said, we know not how truly, that Sir Hugh Cairns is to | 
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Canon of Bristol, who must be a sore thorn in the sides of the 
squires. He keeps writing to the Times about labourers’ wages, 
and seems to think 8s. a week not enough. He declares that he 
knows cases in which wages are 83., out of which 1s. 6d. is deducted 
for rent, besides further sums for grist, &c., till the labourer only 
takes 3s. 6d. in coin. He is steadily forwarding all labourers who 
will go to other parishes where labour is in better demand, and he 
may, if he likes, quicken the process. Let him preach a sermon 
or two describing Ameriea, and showing the poor hinds how to 
get there, and he will very soon bring the farmers to terms, 


We hear with sincere pleasure from Dublin that there is some 
hope of the appointment of the Dean of Emly to the vacant see 
of Tuam. We have very recently assailed what we believe 
to be a dangerous theological remark in his recent paper read 
before the York Congress, and in spite of the restatement of the 
Dean’s case in a letter from a correspondent printed in another 
column, we hold to our first view. But after all, the remark was 
of the nature of an obiter dictum in a paper of great length and 
ability, and whether that were so or not, there are few theologians 
of any originality or power who have not said hasty and false 
things in the course of their lives. ‘The Dean of Emly’s eloquence, 
learning, and piety would adorn any bishopric, English or Irish, 
and while the Irish State Church lasts, it is just as well that its 
bishops should be men of wide thought and capable of wielding 
a great moral influence. We sincerely hope that the Dublin 
rumour may prove true. 


Last week the Archbishop of Canterbury laid the first stone of 
-a new cathedral at Inverness, built by the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. The Archbishop seems to have shocked the Times, or 
at least the Times affects to be shocked, by his remark, that the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland is the only true representative of 
the Church of England in Scotland. This is said to be a remark 
made by the Primate of an Established Church to encourage 
dissent,—the Episcopal Church in Scotland being of course a 
dissenting body ; but no English Churchman, however moderate 
his views of Church government, can well be expected to consider 
himself in closer relations with the Presbyterian Established 
Church founded on the Westminster Confession, than with 
the only Scotch Church which accepts as her standard of 
faith, the same articles, prayer book, and rubric with him- 
‘self. The Archbishop would say, we suppose, that he is 
not an English Churchman simply because the English Church 
is supported by the State, but because he thinks its doc- 
trine the truest and its government the best, and has no objection 
to State help. Even to us genuine Erastians,—to us who try the 
special forms of Church government exactly as we do those of 
State government, by very practical tests indeed,—there does not 
seem any sort of obligation on an English Churchman to prefer 
Westminster-Confession Presbyterianism in Scotland to Episco- 
palianism, siinply because the former is the State religion. 


On the same occasion the Bishop of Argyll aud the Isles, in 
alluding to the great number of widely severed theological parties 
comprehended within the pale of the English Church, said some- 
thing which has been distorted by the reporters into calling Laudism 
an ‘‘aspect of truth.” No one who knows the very broad and 
noble theology of Dr. Ewing can suspect him for a moment of the 
slightest shade of sympathy with Laudism. It was only a week or 
two ago that he published a charge on the materialistic (Roman- 
izing) tendencies of the Christianity of the day, containing the most 
thorough and complete exposure of proper sacerdotalism that we 
have seen for many years. 


It is stated, not without pardonable triumph, by the Conserva- 
tive papers that the Poet Laureate has sent a contribution to the 
Eyre Defence and Aid Fund. We sincerely regret to hear it, 
not because we feel the least grudge to Mr. Eyre, or wish to see 
him individually suffer more than he has already suffered, but be- 
‘cause we hold both the legal and moral condemnation of Mr. Eyre’s 
conduct by the public, to be of the first political importance for the 
future, and Mr. Tennyson’s support will undoubtedly weigh heavily 
with men in generalin lightening or averting the latter. Had Mr. 
Kyre permitted and approved in Yorkshire, or even in Ireland, under 
the same circumstances, precisely what he permitted and approved 
in Jamaica, those who are now crying up his heroism would have 
demanded his execution, aud yet there would not have been an 
iota of greater guilt in that case than in this. Does Mr. Tennyson 
classify the military massacre in Jamaica amongst the precedents of 
which he speaks in that noble poem concerning the Freedom that 

‘* broadens slowly down 


“From precedent to precedent ?” ] 


It is stated in America that the Emperor Maximilian believes 
firmly in the approach of another civil war in the United States, 
and this is the secret of his new energy and courage. He has, 
however, not yet heard either of the Empress’s illness or the 
despatch of General Castelnau with orders to bring away the 
French troops at once. The transports for their conveyance are 
to leave France in the beginning of November, and an Austrian 
frigate is under orders to convey the Emperor home. 


The revised finding of the Court-Martial upon Captain Jervis 
has been published, with the Commander-in-Chief’s remarks. The 
Court, it will be remembered, acquitted him of misappropriating 
Sir W. Mansfield’s pickles and other stores, but found him guilty 
of insubordination, and dismissed him the service with a recom- 
mendation to mercy. The Commander-in-Chief sent the pro- 
ceedings back for revision, observing that the ‘ proof for the 
prosecution was complete as to the first charge,” é.c., as to the 
pickles, &c., and that if the Court thought insubordination in- 
sufficient to justify dismissal, they should have passed some other 
sentence. In other words, Sir W. Mansfield, who is prosecutor 
and judge, tells the prisoner before him that though acquitted by 
a jury of gentlemen, he is still a thief;—a little too bad. We 
notice that Sir William has done the same thing in tis case of 
Major Gilbert, acquitted of misappropriating money, and restored 
to his duty, but still told by the head of the army that he did it. 
If the members of a court-martial are to be neither judges nor 
jurymen, such courts had better be abolished. ‘There is a rumour 
that Sir W. Mansfield will be superseded by Sir Henry Storks,— 
very unlikely, we should think. The private soldiers having 
interfered in the matter, Sir W. Mansfield must be supported. 


The Marquis of Salisbury has published a proposal for the 
increase of the Army, or rather of the armed force. He would 
have each county compelled, under Acts already existing, to con- 
tribute a certain quota of men in proportion to population. This 
quota should be divided among the Unions of the county, each 
of which should then pay a fixed sum for each man demanded. 
With this money he would raise the Militia to 200,000 men. Has 
it struck the Marquis that this is neither more nor less than a 
very cumbrous mode of adding to the Army Estimates, specially 
so contrived as to make the addition fall chiefly upon the great 
towns? ‘Think what the tax on Marylebone would be. It would 
be cheaper and better to increase the Reserve directly out of taxes, 
by adding a battalion of Militia as a reserve to every battalion of 
Regulars. Then on service, you have the officers ready, and the 
regiments of Reserve, having numbers, names, and traditions, 
would have a professional pride. 





Although the Bank return is favourable—the supply of bullion 
held by the establishment being 16,377,358/., and the reserve 
7,659,698/.—the Directors have made no change in their rates of 
discount. The minimum quotation remains therefore at 4} per 
cent. In the open market the best bills are taken at 3} per cent., 
but the more current minimum is 4 percent. At Paris the supply 
of bullion held by the Bank continues to diminish, the stock being 
26,314,000/. ; and there is decidedly more firmness in the Money 
Market, the open market quotations being somewhat in excess of 
those current at the Bank. Yesterday, Consols left off at 593, 4, 
for money, and 894, §, for account. The Bank of Holland has 
reduced its rate to 5 per cent. 





The following statement shows the closing prices of the prin- 


cipal Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Oct. 19. Friday, Oct. 26, 


Mexican ° oe 153 ee 15} 
Spanish Passive oe oe oe oe oe 21g 224 
Do. Certifieates .. oe ee ee .* l4 - 1k 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. oe e o 53 63} 

v — ea « wow 55 ie 55h 
United States 5.20's .. eo oe oe oa 68} x. 6... 6843 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were.as under :— 
Friday, Oct. 19, Friday, Oct. 26. 





Great Eastern .. 255 ee 264 
Great Northern q 116} oe 117 
Great Western. . os oa oe ve oe 53 ee 4 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe ow we 124} = 1244 
London and Brighton os oe oe «- , 86R -_ 38 
Loudon and North-Westera + oe oe 118} 118} 
London and South-Westera oe oe oe &3 83} 
London, Chatham, and Dover oe ow ow la} on 19} 
Metropolitau .. oe oe oo oe oe 124j ee 123} 
Midland... es oe oe oe ee ee 1225 oe 1233 
North-Easterc, Berwick ., on oe oe 1044 oo 15} 
Do York oe oe oe ee 100 ee 99 
South-Kastera ~~ —<—™ a Oe es ee} 
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| miles, and the famine stretches deep in Madras and into 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. back country—there dwell at least six millions of es iy 


—-_.>—_- 
THE CATASTROPHE IN BENGAL. 


HAT telegram from India, announcing that half the popu- 
lation of Orissa have perished in the famine, must be a 
lie. It is impossible, inconceivable, incredible, that so trans- 
cendental a horror, one so utterly beyond all precedent, so 
nearly beyond imagination, should actually have occurred, that 
so inexpiable a disgrace should have fallen upon the British 
name. Two millions and a half of people dead of hunger in 
five months! Why, they are British subjects, and British 
subjects in India living under the care of a paternal despotism, 
—of a Government with boundless power to help, with a con- 
tinent to tax at will, with a revenue of 46,000,0002., with 
14,000,000/. in its treasuries, —of a Government which declares 
that its moral right to reign is its care for the masses of the 
population,—of a Government which, if it has a fault, has that 
of loving the peasantry above the landholders. The state- 
ment is false, the invention of an enemy, to disgrace us in 
the eyes of the world. Two millions and a half of 
human beings dead of hunger on the south-west coast of 
Bengal! Why, the coast is opposite Arracan, the rice 
granary of India, looks straight to the mouths of the 
Ganges, and the rich Delta whose endless wealth of pro- 
duction supplies the surplus revenue of a continent, 
opposite ports crowded with shipping, under a Government 
which can transport armies, which can find agents by 
the million, which maintains in comfort soldiers equal in 
number to three-fifths of the families which the telegraph says 
have perished. Two millions and a half of people, five hundred 
thousand heads of houses, five hundred thousand mothers, 
fifteen hundred thousand children, dead of hunger! Why, the 
Viceroy is the picked Indian, the man chosen by a nation 
becausc of his capacity to govern, the ruler who risked a rebellion 
to secure comfort to the peasantry of Oude, the Englishman 
whom of all human beings philanthropists would have picked 
out for a throne, and he is in the Hills, as far away from those 
whom this villanous story represents as dying in myriads as 
Warsaw is from Paris. Two millions and a half of people!— 
twice the population of Denmark or of Greece, eight Suffolks, 
six Hampshires, five-sixths of Scotland, dead of hunger. Why, 
they are trusted to the Government of Bengal, and the “‘ Govern- 
ment” isa cool, far-sighted civilian, who has just been selected 
for honour, and he has not stirred from his hill retreat, has 
not gone among the dying, or sent a representative, or organ- 
ized relief at his capital, or shown the faintest idea that he is 
face to face with a calamity such as, since the birth of Christ, 
has scarcely stricken the subjects of a civilized State. Two 
millions and a half of men, and women, and babies, our sub- 
jects, dead of hunger! Why, we are Christians, and if but 
one woman so dies, move the whole force of the State to 
secure inquiry and relief from a horror which chills the warm 
comfort of our wealth. It is a lie, incredible and absurd. 
And yet—and yet—and yet. Suppose, when the potato 
crop failed in Ireland, there had been no England, and no Poor 
Law, and no store of realized wealth, and no roads, and no 
Government, would the awful statement of that telegram—a 
statement which, could we but realize its true meaning, would 
have condensed all British energy into one frenzied effort for 
relief—have been impossible? Two millions, three millions, 
could have died, would have died in Ireland, died of sheer want 
of food; and we feel no security whatever that they have not 
died in Orissa, where all those conditions exist, no reason why 
a calamity absolutely without a parallel in a country governed 
by Christians should not at this moment be occurring in Bengal. 
The famine, it is clear, is real, and it covers a terrible extent of 
country. Dismissing for a moment the vague word “ Orissa,” 
which is used in all manner of ways, it seems certain that in 
six counties or districts, South Midnapore, Hidjellee, Jellasore, 
Balasore, Cuttack, and North Ganjam, throughout the entire 
north-west coast of the Bay of Bengal, and far away into an 
interior of hill, and jungle, and swamp, among Coles, and 
Gonds, and Khonds, and tribes whose names are unheard in 
Europe, the crops have failed almost entirely for three suc- 
cessive years, that on a part of that territory the cyclone of 
October, 1864, worked terrible ravages, driving masses of 
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there have been none, a sudden rise of the Mahanuddy 
and its cognate rivers having swept away the last chance 
the wretched cultivators. Through this region, larger t 
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whom perhaps one-third or half may be accounted “civilized.” 
men, that is, with some sense of foresight and precaution, the 
rest savages, tillers most of them, but wasteful, capricious, and 
utterly poverty-stricken. There are very few wealthy men in 
the whole region, few officials, few towns of any magnitude. 
and the country is one of the most difficult in Asia, full of 
wide salt marshes, hills, ravines, rivers dry in summer and 
torrents in winter, and wide plains and valleys covered 
with dense jungle. Their crops once gone, those people 
would die, die wholesale, by villages at a time; and they 
are gone, gone so completely that there are places where 
“rice is selling at a shilling a pound,” or, to use the 
English analogy, the quartern loaf costs six shillings, 
twelve times the price of a good year. That price is of 
course utterly prohibitory, and in most of the region rice 
at any price is no longer procurable, food having so utterly 
disappeared that English magistrates indent on the charitable 
store for food, and apply to friends in Calcutta, 120 miles off, 
for bread and poultry, the very hens having perished for want 
of grain. We have explained before the difficulties, or we 
should say the impossibility, of emigration, of the flight, that 
is, of millions over a roadless country in the rainy season 
towards a hungry coast, or a capital, one, two, three, or four 
hundreds of miles away. No such flight ever occurred any- 
where, and in “Orissa” it was simply impossible, even if the 
masses had the energy or the knowledge to accomplish it. 
The wild tribes would not try; to the semi-civilized Hindoo 
outside his village there is a howling world full of all unknown 
dangers, and they do not fly, save the few to whom their 
despair, or a leader, or some trifle of knowledge has given 
courage, and who to the number of twenty thousand, or some 
such insignificant total, have flung themselves on the ready 
charity of Calcutta. We have no moral doubt whatever, 
having read the accounts from Calcutta and the afflicted 
districts, that hundreds of villages have lost their popu- 
lation, that whole tribes have died of hunger and its con- 
sequences, that, in short, the Indian telegram is only an 
exaggeration concealing an equally terrible truth. 

The official statements are few, Government steadily suppres- 
sing all information lest it should cause a panic, and we shall 
probably not know the full truth in a definite form until the 
reports of the American missionaries in Balasore have reached 
New York, and rebounded thence, but the few figures which crop 
out are ominous. The statement that half the population has 
perished was made originally by one “who has been many 
years resident in Orissa,” that is, we doubt not, by a mis- 
sionary, no other class of Europeans residing there “many 
years.” Then a Calcutta journal, obviously inspired by the 
Local Committee of Relief in Balasore, stated that the deaths 
in Balasore amounted to 300 a day, and the Government 
demanded of its officials a report against the libel. Mr. H. 
Muspratt, the collector of the district, replied that he had 
catechized all persons likely to have sent such information to 
the journal, and had not found any—that kind of tyrannical in- 
quisition being always evaded in India by a very simple device 
—but that on 8th August he had 245 deaths in the 
city, on the 9th, 151, and for the week ending the 9th, 
126 a day, the bodies remaining sometimes unburied for 
three days. So utter, he admits, is the famine, that it 
has reached the Europeans. “Poultry and eggs are procured 
in small quantities with very great difficulty, and at one time 
there were only four maunds of wheat in my hands, and none 
was procurable in the district. Through the kindness of R. B. 
Chapman, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, I obtained 
a further supply of fifty maunds to furnish the [European] 
residents with bread.” At the same time the Government 
“stock of rice was almost exhausted, and it became a very 


| serious question how the officials could obtain supplies for 


the table.” That is exactly as if the distress in Lancashire 
had risen to a height which compelled Lord Derby to think 
seriously whether he could much longer procure the Countess 
food. To those who know India volumes could not tell 
more than that unconscious touch from an official pen, wielded, 
too, by a man known to be at once quiet, considerate, and a 
sportsman. Balasore being within reach of the coast, and 
ed by a man who evidently realized the situation, 1s not 
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work,” and the belief of many members was that, the people 
having no seed-corn, the famine must last another year ; 
and when it ended but one-fourth of the population would 
be left alive, three millions of people at least would have per- 
ished. ‘‘ Evident exaggeration there ¢’’ We trust in God there 
is, but we have one remark to make. Indian editors never 
accept a native statement, and though Indian settlers exagge- 
rate, no doubt, they have no interest in exaggerating native suf- 
fering, and no tendency to doit, the drift and instinctive bias of 
theclass being unfortunately all the other way. When they raise 
the cry of famine, we may rely on it it is rainingdeath. This 
writer remembers three Indian famines, and in only one was the 
European community seriously stirred, and that one almost 
depopulated a province. It is our sincere conviction, written 
with full appreciation of the gravity of the statement, that 
when a year hence the officials have thoroughly sifted and 
compared the facts, it will be found that one-third of the popu- 
lation of the stricken districts has disappeared, that some two 
millions of human beings have died of hunger, exposure, and 
the diseases which exposure and hunger everywhere produce. 
We wish we could stop there, but it is impossible. There 
are calamities like the earthquake of Lisbon or the Bengal 
cyclone of 1864, before which man has only to bow his 
head in sorrowful recognition of a will wiser and mightier 
and more merciful than his own, but famine is not one 
of these calamities, is one which human beings can re- 
lieve, or under some circumstances avert. The latter 
point we shall not press. It is affirmed distinctly in 
Calcutta that Government was warned of the impending 
calamity twelve months ago, that it disregarded the warning, 
that it established no stores and made no preparations, and 
that up to the actual explosion it was preparing for an increase 
in the taxation, or rather rental, of Orissa ; but we will let that 
pass. It is always difficult for men to believe that that which 
has been will not always be, and in India, where statistics are 
unknown, and nature can repair in a week the losses of a 
month, prophetic administration is nearly impossible. But 
when the catastrophe had occurred, when it was once known 
that men were dying in hundreds, that the distress had passed 
all local bounds, and that we might have millions to keep 
alive, the course of the Government was clear. Sir Cecil 
Beadon should at once have started for Balasore, which is 
nearer Calcutta than Darjeeling, and organized an army of 
relief as he would one of occupation, meanwhile loading every 
procurable ship with rice for the coast, thence to be carried as 
the supplies of an army would have been carried to great cen- 
tral depots. Or, if other business pressed so severely that he 
could not go himself, he should have appointed the best admin- 
istrator about him Special Commissioner, armed him with the 
whole power of Government, which, whenever Government 
chooses, is absolute, and then, hurrying to Calcutta, have kept 
up with his agent an incessant communication of supplies. 
Instead of that, he first rejected offers of outside assistance, 
then allowed some petty sum to be expended, 50,0002. or 
60,000/., we believe, and at last ordered rice to be sent and 
sold to the famishing population at bazaar rates. That proviso, 
which looks so silly, is under certain circumstances wise. In the 
case of a small and local famine, the sale of rice from Govern- 
ment stores at a fixed price or its free gift acts like a law 
of maximum, and represses the natural import ; but this was 
neither a local nor a small famine. The people had no money 
to buy with, the province was exhausted, and the single duty 
of Government was to keep the population alive at any cost, 
and at any hazard to official traditions. Even then the 
Lieutenant-Governor might not have saved the people. The 
calamity might have transcended the whole force of the State, 
but at least he would have done his utmost, would have justi- 
fied the claim to “paternal rule,” would have convinced the 
people that their destruction was the result of the will of 
God, and not of man’s neglect. As it was, he retired to 
the pleasant Hills, where there is no heat, or drought, or 
officious Europeans, and the matter, left to subordinates, 
to a Board slow beyond even the average of Boards, got 
itself lazily and perfunctorily performed. Ships arrived and 
were lost, rice was stolen in transit, the quantities pur- 
chased were too small, and on 30th August Mr. Muspratt, 
collector of Balasore, reported that the rice was so nearly 
exhausted that even European officials were threatened with a 
want of the necessaries of life, while the daily average of 
deaths in his station—not his district, mind—was 126. As 
many were dying daily in one petty town from hunger as died 
daily in London from cholera during the last month. For the 
failure of supply the officials will of course have a hundred 





excuses, but the broad facts cannot be denied. With a 
population starving, Sir Cecil Beadon, who governs forty 
millions of men and has a State treasury at his back, 
did not send rice enough to prevent deaths from hunger 
on the coast, did not care enough either to superintend 
the supply himself or send a special agent tosee it done. He 
may plead that he had not control of funds, his power of inde- 
pendent expenditure being limited to 2,000/. ; but that merely 
throws back the blame upon the Viceroy. How came Sir 
John Lawrence, warned as he was by the Europeans, whom he 
does not distrust, not tointerfere? He is not afraid of revolu- 
tionary vigour. He did not hesitate to remove Mr. Wingfield, 
the Chief Commissioner of Oude, an officer whose rank is 
barely short of that held by Sir Cecil Beadon, because he 
thought his policy hard upon the peasantry. How came he to 
take such a view of his duty that Lord Cranborne was com- 
pelled to order him to spend freely and liberally, or to tele- 
graph to England for subscriptions, or to remain in the Hills 
ordering stately ceremonials, when a province was perishing of 
hunger? So terrible a failure has hardly been recorded in the 
annals of British India, and if the telegram of Monday is true, 
or half true, or a twentieth true, the British Parliament will 
yet ask of him, as the Duke d’Aumale asked of Napoleon,— 
what have you done with the people of Orissa ? 





MR. FORSTER ON REFORM. 


R. FORSTER seldom makes a speech of any length with- 
I out impressing us afresh with that peculiar combination 
of popular power and statesman-like pliancy in his intellect 
which seems to us to promise for him a great political career 
in future. He never loses sight for a moment, as Mr. Bright 
too often,—almost always, except in his short, deliberative ad- 
dresses to his colleagues in agitation,—does, of the immediate 
political conditions of the day. He never attempts to throw 
off those political conditions. Indeed his mind prefers to 
move in them. There is enough of the statesman in him 
to give him a certain horror of those mere vague speeches 
in the air “without a base’’ which furnish the common 
oratory of public meetings. At the same time there is 
absolutely nothing of the cant of.statesmanship about him. 
He never forgets the popular origin and the popular end of 
English institutions, and he feels with the people as warmly, 
perhaps more deeply, than Mr. Bright. If there is a clear fault 
in his political mind, it is a tendency to ignore, to be impatient 
of, all real practical difficulties for which he sees no remedy 
that would be likely to command popular adhesion. There 
are certain real dangers, which Mr. Forster evidently sees, but 
sees only uneasily with half an eye, and has not, either as 
a statesman or as a representative of the people, the courage to 
look steadily in the face, his inadequate treatment of which 
probably arises from the thorough dislike which he feels as a 
statesman to remedies which have little chance, and from the 
real difficulty which there undoubtedly is in finding popular 
candour enough to recognize certain broad and glaring distinc- 
tions which the people are indisposed to see. Of this dis- 
position to evade certain real difficulties on the Reform ques- 
tion there are traces in Mr. Forster’s masterly Bradford speech. 
But on the whole, it appears by far the ablest speech on Reform, 
—in the statesman-like sense,—which has been made since 
the close of the Reform debate, and a far more masterly con- 
tribution to the rationale of the problem than most of the 
Liberal speeches during that debate,—speeches which cer- 
tainly, on the whole, did not come up to the level of their 
speakers’ reputations, and left the intellectual, though not the 
moral, advantage in the hands of their opponents. 

The chief point which Mr. Forster makes with such con- 
vincing force, is the additional strength which the inclusion 
of the working class in our political system, and their 
identification in feeling and pride with the acts of the Govern- 
ment, would give to it both at home and abroad. At present 
there cannot be a doubt that the working class have, or had 
till Mr. Gladstone touched the chord which drew them to his 
side, a sort of half cynical pleasure in seeing the blunders 
and helplessness of the Government, at least in home affairs. 
They talk of the Government not as the middle class talk of 
it, as something in which they are personally interested, for 
whose blunders they feel ashamed, and in whose successes they 
have no small pride, but almost as a scornful foreigner might 
criticize it, and transfer all their own political sentiment to 
the Government of the United States. We do not say, and 
do not think, that this would have extended to the case of a 
positive quarrel with France, or any other great power in 
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Europe. But even in foreign affairs,—except, perhaps, in Italy 
and Poland,—the feeling of the working class has been no 
strength to the Government, has been languid, and uninter- 
ested ; and in case of a war with America it would have been a 
source of positive weakness. Mr. Forster said, with great truth 
and some originality, that ‘‘ While in dealing with all foreign 
questions, the Emperor of the French, by his electoral ma- 
chinery, has the whole of his subjects behind him, the Prime 
Minister of England has but a small section of the subjects of 
the Queen. I know what will be said to me,—that Continental 
universal suffrage is a mockery and a sham. It is a mockery 
for one of the two functions,—and that the most important 
function,—of a representative government ; it is powerless to 
preserve personal freedom, and to secure individuals against the 
tyranny or caprice of the government. But for the other 
function of a representative government,—for the power to 
enable a nation to act against or towards any other govern- 
ment or nation, to feel that it is so acting, and to enable its 
government to act with the conscious force of its inhabit- 
ants,—the Continental system is not powerless, but power- 
ful.” That is both true and important, as the war in the 
United States shows. For what conceivable war could we 
obtain such volunteering, as filled the armies of the United 
States, from our lowest class? For a war of existence, we 
believe that the volunteering would at present flow far more 
readily from our middle class, great as are their temptations 
to keep to other work on which the welfare of their families 
usually depends, than from our working class. It cannot be 
denied that this state of things is an exceedingly threatening 
and mischievous one for England. 

And the case is far more pressing, if not stronger, as 
regards the home questions on which Parliament has shown 
so much weakness, wavering, and general imbecility. When 
Mr. Forster says that we need a stronger Parliament than we 
have as yet got to deal with the Irish tenure question, the Eng- 
lish education question, the helplessness of our Admiralty, and 
he might have added with still more force, the wretched sani- 
tary and poor-law system of our great towns, an able contem- 
porary replies, “How do you know that?” “Mr. Forster neither 
attempted to show that his Reform Bill of last session would 
have given us a House of Commons able and determined to 
overpower sectarian bigotry and landlord selfishness, national 
apathy, and administrative incompetency, nor to prove that a 
measure of Reform based on sounder principles and inspired by 
a wiser statesmanship might have contrived a measure which 
would effect all these things.’’ Of course, no one can show more 
than a very strong presumption for anything in the future. But 
is it not reasonable to suppose that just as the admission of the 
middle-class immediately produced a Parliament able and eager 
to deal with the chief grievances,—we will not only say that 
pressed upon themselves, for, looking to the abolition of slavery 
and the reform of the criminal law, we must admit that the 
Reformed Parliament applied themselves vigorously to all 
evils that had clearly impressed their imagination, whether 
grievous to themselves or not,—so the admission of the 
working class will produce a Parliament able and eager to 
deal with a class of evils which, partly from self-occupation, 
partly from deficient imagination, the present constituen- 
cies do not feel, and will not press upon their representa- 
tives. Common sense tells us that a working class strong in 
legislative power will immediately demand, as all working 
classes strong in legislative power have always in other coun- 
tries demanded, a comprehensive treatment of the educa- 
tion question, and will put contemptuously aside the sec- 
tarian difficulties: raised for the most part by clerical 
jealousy. Nor is there any doubt that, by the magic effect 
of that sympathy which unites the working classes of all 
lands even more closely in political sympathy than they 
seem to be united when individuals are engaged together in 
actual co-operative labour, the working class of Ireland will 
gain at the hands of a Parliament in which the working classes 
of England and Ireland are both fairly represented, a far 
speedier and more willing measure of justice than, as a rule, 
Irish workmen ever receive individually from English work- 
men. Andif it be true that a new infusion of popular strength 
will add to the force with which Irish tenure and educa- 
tion, in both England and Ireland, are treated, it is still more 
obvious that it will add to the strength with which the 
obvious sanitary evils of our great towns and the abuses of our 
poor laws are dealt with. The only doubtful point is perhaps 
the administrative waste in the Admiralty and elsewhere. We 
sincerely doubt whether the infusion of a stronger popular ele- 
ment into our Parliaments may not exaggerate that evil. 





We must note before we conclude the one point on which 
Mr. Forster seems to us to evade somewhat unfairly a diffi- 
culty which he did not see his way to solve. In dealing with 
what he calls “ the swamping difficulty,”—the argument that 
household suffrage indefinitely extended will yield a repre- 
sentation of one class only,—he treats it as a theoretical and 
illusory, rather than a real and practical difficulty. Now, does 
he not know very well that this 7s the effect in America,— 
that the most educated classes don’t vote, for the same 
reason that they don’t usually vote in Marylebone, — just 
because it is of no manner of use? They can’t get any can- 
didate in whom they feel any interest, and therefore they: 
don’t feel any interest in the elections. This is, at all 
events, the normal effect in quiet times. In times of great 
enthusiasm, no doubt, like the recent war in the United 
States, the cultivated classes reacquire some of their influ- 
ence. But in ordinary times the interests of the great mass. 
of the electors determine the election, and those interests, not 
being usually the same as the interests of the class socially 
above them, the latter are virtually excluded altogether. Mr. 
Forster admits that it is no privilege to vote in a minority of 
ten per cent., and only tries to deny that the case will eccur. 
Class interests, he says, will cease when classes are no longer 
excluded. They won't, they can’t, but if they did, class- 
tastes and class-education would be quite enough to keep 
up a certain real chasm between the favourite members 
of one class and the favourite members of another. Con- 
gress shows how much lower a type of member,—lower, we 
mean, in education and culture,—is elected by universal suffrage 
than what America could easily produce. Mr. Forster says that 
to assert that the admission of any great class to the franchise 
would prevent the representation of other fit men, means that 
it is the interest of the fit to keep that great class unfit. 
This really seems to us scarcely serious argument. No one 
proposes to keep out the great class in question. The pro- 
posal is, by variety of suffrage in different places, and by ex- 
pedients for representing, if possible, two different strata of 
opinion even in the same place, to represent fairly all fit 
classes, not only the working class, but also the middle class. 
That is the proposition Mr. Forster has to deal with, not the 
proposal to exclude the most numerous class for the sake of a 
less numerous class. Is it quite fair in him, while honestly 
admitting, as he does, that the workmen of the great 
towns are really the class who now most need representation, 
and, of all unenfranchised classes, are the most fit for it, to. 
argue in favour of a measure which will include almost 
as many new unfit men in the middle-sized and smaller 
boroughs, like Yarmouth, Lancaster, &c., as it will, fit men 
in the great manufacturing cities? Cannot the statesmen of 
the Reform movement condescend to notice the objection 
that it is simply folly to extend new power to the great depots 
of bribery and corruption, only because we extend it to a 
class as little likely to be influenced by bribery as any in 
England? It is this horrible nightmare of “uniformity” 
alone which now keeps Mr. Forster’s large and statesman-like 
mind from advocating a practicable as well as a thoroughly 
popular Reform measure. We wish he would devote a separate 
speech to the explanation of his reasons for thinking that we 
ought to give the franchise liberally to a class demonstrably 
unfit, simply because they live, though in different places, in 
houses of the same rental as another more important class 
demonstrably fit for the suffrage. 





SIR MORTON PETO’S DEFENCE. 


IR MORTON PETO has done a very proper and very 
prudent thing in explaining himself to the electors of 
Bristol. It was proper, because a member's constituents have a 
fair right to inquire whether he did help to create fictitious 
railway shares in order to evade the law, and whether he did 
sell and pledge as good debentures which were not good ; 
prudent, because a roomful of electors is about the worst 
tribunal for cross-examination it would be possible to get 
together. The tendency to condone private misconduct for 
the sake of public service is in their minds irresistible, and 
within certain limits is one of the most useful peculiarities in 
the national character. When the nation needs Marlborough, 
it is mere waste of power to inquire whether he is or is not 
greedy of commissariat contracts. But then that is no reason 
when the contract is discussed for allowing any misapprehen- 
sion as to its true character. Sir Morton Peto has friends in 
Bristol, and we can only regret that an explanation so satis- 
factory to those who heard it must seem so very futile to 
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those who read it. Sir Morton mistakes the great point raised 
against him altogether. Nobody that we know of accuses 
him, except in one instance, of irregular conduct towards the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company. He was the 
Company, or at least was so very nearly the Company, filled so 
many offices in it, was so completely merged in it, was owing and 
owed so much money from and to it, that nothing short of a 
suit in Chancery would suffice to unravel the tangled skein. 
We doubt if Sir Morton knows himself how he stands in their 
books, can comprehend almost any mental confusion as to his 
right of dealing with their affairs. At all events the public 
can form no opinion, a single case excepted, until the Company 
itself has spoken. If a Board of Directors choose to assent to 
extortionate prices they may be to blame, even criminally to 
blame ; but the tradesman who tenders at those prices is only 
grasping, not dishonest. So if they liked Sir Morton Peto to 
take their securities at exorbitant discount, they may have 
injured their shareholders, but the blame does not rest with 
the man who acceded to their proposal to put unearned cash 
into his own pocket. There may be transactions on this side of 
the affair requiring more explanation, the limit between high 
charges and unfair charges being scarcely definite, but as yet 
upon that side, as we have affirmed from the first, the public 
has not sufficient material, except in one case, for any distinct 
opinion. ‘ ; 
The true point is between Sir Morton Peto and the public, 
not between him and the Company. The accusations against 
him are, to state them plainly, that he assisted in making 
certain entries in the Company’s books which made it appear 
that certain shares had been created which had not been, 
thereby evading a law passed for the protection of the public ; 
that he assisted to issue debentures upon these shares, or, in 
other words, pawned a non-existent security ; that he aided in 
an over-issue of debentures, and himself sold or pledged them, 
that is, he pawned or sold an illegal bond as if it were legal ; 
and lastly, that he received from the Company certain moneys 
to retire debentures for the protection of the public, and did 
not retire them. As regards the first of these charges, the 
creation of imaginary shares, Sir Morton’s defence is this. In 
1863 the Company had some 1,200,000/. of Lloyd’s bonds 
afloat which were exceedingly inconvenient. Clever Mr. 
Lloyd, as all men interested in railways know, devised, in 
defiance of about a dozen Acts of Parliament, a bond which 
would “go before everything,” which was in fact, wherever 
issued by a railway, the first liability on the railway. Of 
course with those bonds out money was hard to get, a borrower 
who has given a bill of sale on his furniture usually finding it 
difficult to pawn his chairs. Sir Morton therefore advised the 
Company to issue 1,500,000/. of ordinary shares which “ go 
behind everything,” as he properly says, instead of before, call 
up half their value, and then issue 500,000/. of debentures. 
The total would be 1,200,000/, and would kill the Lloyd’s 
bonds. That, says Sir Morton, was sound commercial advice, 
and we entirely agree with him. The man who can pay 
off a bond bearing interest by issuing a document not 
bearing interest—shares only get dividend—who can pay 
a judgment debt by a simple loan, is unwise if he does not 
make use of his opportunity. But the point for him is not the 
soundness of the advice, which is quite certain, but whether the 
advice was taken. Did the Company issue those shares and 
have half paid up, or was there a mere transaction of account 
between them and Sir Morton Peto? In other words, were the 
debentures thereupon issued based on existent or on non- 
existent security? The Committee of Investigation say no 
such shares were paid for, and on this point we cannot find 
that the contractor says one satisfactory word. He says :— 
“The million and a half of stock was created by the Board 
of Directors with the proprietors in public meeting, and under 
the sanction of the Act of Parliament, upon a subscription 
list obtained in the same way that hundreds of other sub- 
scription lists were obtained in Parliament.” Very likely ; 
lots of bad things are done every day ; but was the capital 
paid up? But, proceeds Sir Morton, Mr. Surgey assented, 
and then signed the report of the Investigation Committee, 
which was very unkind. Very true; there are unkind men 
in the world; but was the money paid up? But, says Sir 
Morton again, Messrs. Freshfield and Newman, solicitors to 
the Company and to the Bank of England, were cognizant of 
and assented to the entire transaction. Very good; though 
Mr. Freshfield gives that statement a flat denial ; let us say 
the solicitors assented to all Sir Morton proposed ; but was 
the money paid up? If it was, cadit questio, and Sir Morton 
is entitled at once to acquittal and apology ; but if it was not, 





then money was raised on a non-existent security, and all the 
opinions of all the solicitors in London, from Messrs. Freshfield, 
who have the Indian Empire for one client, down to Messrs. 
Baroni, who think Petticoat Lane quite a wheat-field, cannot 
alter the nature of the transaction. As between the Company 
and Sir Morton, it may, for if the solicitors in such a case 
make concessions, or offers, or bargains, the Company has 
made them, but not as between Sir Morton and the public. 
The point there is simply whether he pledged or sold deben- 
tures supposed to be secured by paid-up capital which were 
not so secured, and the only answer we have got as yet is that 
other people have sold similar debentures, which is quite 
likely or certain, many persons having sold or pledged gilt 
watches as gold watches, but makes no difference whatever. 
Selling gilt watches as gold watches is wrong, if anything in 
the world is wrong, and the difference between the watch and 
the debenture is entirely inappreciable. Either the debenture 
is gilt or it is gold, a point which could be settled in five 
minutes by the production of the Company’s receipt for 
750,0002. 

Then, as to the over-issue of debentures, contends Sir Morton, 
there never was any over-issue, any “ legal over-issue,”” we 
should say, at all. His solicitor pledged himself before the 
Committee of Investigation to that fact, and Sir Morton gives 
this history of the transaction :—*“ His firm borrowed for the 
Company, of a financial company, the sum of 200,000/., and 
themselves gave securities for the amount, giving their notes 
of hand. The Act of Parliament had not at that time passed 
the House of Lords. The solicitor of the financial company 
and the solicitors of the London, Chatham, and Dover Com- 
pany entered into a correspondence, and it was arranged and 
agreed that on the passing of the Act the forms of debenture 
should be deposited with that financial company. On the 
passing of the Act and its receiving the Royal assent those 
forms were so deposited, and his firm gave all the neces- 
sary securities for the money, and their notes of hand.” 
Does Sir Morton mean to say that a financial company took 
unsigned debentures as collateral security? Secarcely, for 
though there are fools in the world, financial managers do not 
presumably belong to the category. Or does he merely mean, 
as his solicitor’s words would seem to imply, that the deben- 
tures were discovered after pledging not to be legally accurate, 
and the Company will not have to pay for them, in which case 
the matter is as bad as before? If the debentures were good, 
there was over-issue, which is illegal; if they were bad, then 
money was raised on securities presumed to be good but really 
worthless, in fact, shadows, useful only to enter as good assets 
in the financial company’s books. It was either a gilt watch 
or a non-existent watch that was pledged. Sir Morton evi- 
dently wishes it to be understood that the deposit of these 
debentures was really nominal, that they never can be said to 
have existed at all; but then why support his own note of 
hand with them? Do great contractors deposit blank papers 
as collateral securities ? 

Finally, Sir Morton Peto refers to the pocketing of the 
128,000/. He received, as he acknowledged, 303,000/. to 
retire debentures to that amount and prevent an over-issue, 
but only retired 175,000/., using the balance for other pur- 
poses. He himself admitted in a speech to the shareholders 
that he had done this, and described and regretted the trans- 
action as “highly irregular.” He now describes it as highly 
natural. He had paid for the Company just before 210,0002., 
and met acceptances for 150,000, and thought he had a 
right to stop that 128,000/. in money tn transitu, and “ asked 
that meeting whether any man in Bristol would not have 
done as he did.” Well, we should say there are many men 
in Bristol who, if trusted by their employers to pay a bill, 
would not think themselves entitled to stop the money for 
debts owing to themselves, otherwise Bristol Courts have a 
hard time of it; but we do not want to press that point. 
That is for the Company, the one for the public is this. 
The money had been paid to Sir Morton Peto, as he admitted, 
to retire over-issued debentures; they were not retired, and 
consequently some one was made by Sir Morton Peto’s act to 
buy or lend money on securities, thinking them good, which the 
seller knew not to be legal. If there is any escape from that 
dilemma we shall be glad to hear it. 

Sir Morton evidently thinks, or affects to think, that he is 
a persecuted man, and specially persecuted by the press. 
The world, however, thinks that he is treated with unusual 
leniency, and for ourselves, we assert that the bias of this journal 
would, under almost any circumstances, be distinetly in his 
favour, asa member who has not only voted straight for years, 
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but has voted straight on the subject we care most about— 
religious freedom. But the habit of condoning irregularities 
in millions while punishing them in hundreds has become in- 
tolerable, and is producing frightful public mischief. We do 
not hesitate to say that quiet persons all over England are at 
this moment poorer by millions sterling in consequence of acts 
which Sir Morton Peto has helped to do, and which he now 
explains as ordinary operations, rendered necessary or excusable 
by solicitors’ advice, or the necessities of enormous and bene- 
ficial transactions. When a man like him defends the manu- 
facture of shares as a common proceeding, and the over-issue 
of debentures by saying they were valueless and he therefore 
raised money on them, and the stoppage of moneys entrusted 
for a special purpose in transitu, the country is evidently in 
need of some moral tonic, to prevent degeneracy becoming 
active disease. 





REPRESSION IN FRANCE. 

S usual in October, Paris is full of reports of coming 
political change. The right of debate on the Address, 

that is, of criticizing the position of France, say some, is to 
be withdrawn from the Legislative Body, while others affirm 
that the right of interpellation, that is, of criticizing the Ex- 
ecutive for individual acts, is to be restored. The Emperor, 
we are told, intends to assume the legislative power, or “to 
crown the edifice” with liberty, to release the press, or bind 
it in new fetters, to concede ministerial responsibility, or compel 
the Chambers to grant him a new loan. We know nothing, 
nor does any one else, except the Emperor, of the truth of 
any of these reports, but we would just mention one strong 
argument against believing half of them. The Empire still fears, 
fears acutely, the pens of its critics. Never was the repression 
of the Press more stern than in this, the fourteenth, year of the 
Empire, never the exclusion of hostile writers and hostile 
books so complete and perfect. Half the literary ability of 
France is displayed beyond the frontiers, every writer suspected 
of hostility to the Empire is either in exile or under 
surveillance, while every book opposed to Bonapartism even in 
its historical aspect is rigidly proscribed. The list of pro- 
hibited works reads like a chapter of the Index, that of pro- 
hibited men like the muster-roll of an out-of-door Academy of 
France. The dogma that the Revolution was the work of 
Rousseau and Voltaire seems to have penetrated the very soul 
of Napoleon III., and with six hundred thousand bayonets at 
command he still dreads the importation of a few volumes 
written by men whom he himself expelled from out of 
France. The greatest of living French poets, Victor Hugo; one 
of the greatest of her historians, Louis Blanc ; the most original 
of her military writers, Charras, live, or have lived, and written 
in exile. From Guernsey, London, and Basle, came the voices 
which will meet with the most sonorous and lasting echo, the 


books which will live longest of all those which have been | 
the list of the great thoughts and great works lost to man- 


published since 1851 in the French language. Louis Blanc’s 
History of the Revolution could, indeed, not be prohibited. 
Victor Hugo’s Zravailleurs de la Mer, Misérables, and Con- 
templations may be circulated in France. But the highest 
efforts of the artist, the most poetical because they were in- 
spired by real feeling and genuine hatred, his Chédtiments 
and his Napoléon le Petit, are forbidden fruit to his country- 
men, though most of them contrived to nibble a bit in some 


way or other. 








The grand and, for a French soldier, almost | 


We cannot even wonder that the short-lived Rive Gauche was 
considered as contraband, though why this should have been 
the case, when the small paper was edited by M. Longuet and 
a few confused Belgians, is more than we can account for. 
Besides, every book worth reading is somehow smuggled in, 
When M. Berryer paid his visit to the English Bar, he told some- 
body that there was not one member of the Corps Législatif 
who had not perused the translation of Mr. Kinglake’s Znvasion 
of the Crimea; and truly no Frenchman ever wrote anything 
more damaging to Imperialism than the famous fourteenth 
chapter of that book. 

We have still a long list to add of French writers who liye 
out of France. M. Alphonse Esquiros composes near London 
his remarkable sketches of England and English life. Edgar 
Quinet studies, in the shadow of Chillon Castle, the causes 
and spirit of revolutions. Mare Dufraisse likewise sends from 
Switzerland his stirring pamphlet on the old fierce Huguenot 
D’Aubigné. Bancel prints in Brussels his interesting 
Harangues de UExil, the thoughtful lectures on French 
literature which he delivers to crowded audiences of students 
and mature men. Chauffour’s Etudes sur les Réformateurs were 
likewise written and printed abroad, before his return to his 
native country. Felix Pyat’s witty and pointed political 
letters are dated from London, as well as his latest drama, 
which could only be brought on the stage in Brussels, French 
censors having forbidden it in Paris, just as they did Karcher’s 
Rienzi, La Science del Homme, by Gustave Flourens, L’ Humanité, 
by Dr. Bodichon, Michelet’s Sorci¢re, Benjamin Larroque’s 
Examen Critique des Doctrines de la Religion Chrétienne, nay, 
even Le Livre des Connaissances Utiles, by the once well 
known serjeant and representative of the people, Boichot. All 
these books have seen the light of day in Belgium. The 
enterprising publisher, Lacroix, has a whole page of his 
catalogue filled with the names of works openly announced 
as ‘prohibited in France.” Among them are to be found 
the Maudit and the Religieuse, the dramatic and desperate 
outcries of oppressed priests; Proudhon’s condemned deline- 
ations of the Gospels, Eugéne Sue’s complete edition of 
the Mystéres du Peuple. Even Pascal Duprat’s rambling 
review, La Libre Recherche, could not pass the Belgian 
frontier. Everybody knows that the works written by the 
Duc d’Aumale, even when they are strictly historical, are 
eagerly suppressed. His WHistory of the House of Condé 
was literally and illegally confiscated when it was already 
printed. Michel Lévy published, without name, the Prince’s 
military essays on the Zouaves, the Chasseurs-a-Pied, and 
the Gallic town “Alesia.” It is almost a wonder that 
the Duke’s secretary, M. Auguste Laugel, is allowed to 
bring out in France his remarkable works on America and 
on many scientific and philosophical matters. We might 


| lengthen the list indefinitely, but to little purpose, for if we 


gave it in full there would still remain a longer list behind, 


kind, because under the Empire their publication was im- 
possible. The index of writers prohibited in Paris, as in 
Rome, is short, as compared with the list of those silenced, or 
sickened, or bought over. It may be that the Emperor can- 
not help himself ; we are not arguing that point now, but 
we say it is folly to expect new concessions to freedom, 
any relaxation in the reins, while the war against litera- 
ture is maintained with such determined rage. Napoleon 


unique productions of Colonel Charras are stopped at|is never illogical, and to prohibit M. Louis Blanc’s writings 


the frontier, Napoleon III. 
thought that Frenchmen might be brought to look upon 


Napoleon I. as the true cause of the disasters which | 


overwhelmed their country from 1812 to 1815. Nay, so 
savage and blind is this aversion, that only a few weeks ago 
M. Karcher’s Eecrivains Militaires de la France were sent back 
from the Custom House to the Belgian and English publishers, 
because that special work contains a biography of Colonel 
Charras, and exalts republican generals in some degree above 
the founder of the “fourth dynasty,’ as M. Persigny delights 
in naming General Bonaparte. 

That some low and disgusting pamphlets like M. Vesignier’s 
lucubrations, and Les Nuits de Saint Cloud or Le Mariage 
dune Espagnole, are detained by the police authorities is 
comprehensible enough, although their circulation, far from 
injuring the Government in any way, would only lower such 
of its antagonists as do not shrink from odious ribaldry. 
can almost understand that Rogeard’s Pauvre France, though 
weak and innocuous enough, is hunted as savagely as the 


writer himself, whose Propos de Labiénus was the most scathing | now, and the Liberals are mere destructives. 


| 
| 


| 





We | 


| 


being horrified by the mere | while allowing M. Jules Favre full right of speech in the 


tribune, to suppress the Duc d’Aumale and let loose Eugéne 
Pelletan, would be illogical folly, of which we may be sure 
the Emperor will never be guilty. The session will, we be- 
lieve, proceed as it always has done ; speech will be limited to 
safe subjects, and the slightest departures called to order ; the 
Government proposals will be voted by more than two-third 
majorities, and the Emperor's projects, if he has any, will be 
worked out in silence by himself in isolation, to burst upon 
the world when mature with all the force of dramatic effect. 
The Emperor, who comprehends how a drama may shake a 
throne, is not blind to the aid which statesmen may derive 
from well prepared scenes and histrionic situations. 





DIFFICULTIES OF PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVES. 


UR Conservative contemporary, the Globe, had a sort of 
QO manifesto last Wednesday declaring the truly Liberal cha- 
racter of the Tory party. The Tories, it says, are all Liberals 
“ Liberal princi- 


and dangerous satire yet penned about the Imperial House. | ples are far better than the Liberals who profess them.” Mr. 
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Gladstone, using «shameless means,” has struck down 
Liberalism in Ireland by conceding to the Irish Catholics 
the same right to educate their own youth as they please, 
as long as they do it adequately, which we have not, during 
the last generation, thought of denying to the Dissenters 
of England. The Conservatives have become Liberals on 
this, as on other matters, and in the meantime, we are assured, 
the country has become Conservative. Neither the nation 
nor the Conservative party within it are in any sense “ re- 
actionary.” They have no “desire to go back upon the 
legislation of the last thirty years, no wish to repudiate 
the spirit of that legislation, and bring in other and old- 
fashioned ideas.” They do not “pant to restore protection, 
or pluralities and non-residence in the Church, or rotten 
boroughs, or oligarchies in the towns, or religious inequali- 
ties, or other similar things. Most assuredly the country is not 
Conservative in any such sense. And better that the Conser- 
vative party should perish, than that it should strive to imbue 
the public mind with any such feelings.”” In a word, accord- 
ing to our contemporary, the Conservatives are honest converts 
to the wisdom of adapting the institutions of the country, 
without revolutionary change, to the new wants of the day. 
The Conservatives are become Liberals, and intend to uphold 
the doctrine that in future Conservatism is only to mean 
« satisfaction with the Constitution as guaranteeing the pro- 
gress desired by all, and furnishing the means both for modi- 
fying itself as circumstances may require, and for sustaining 
that advancing march of modern life which all are eager to 
promote.” 

We heartily approve of the excellent spirit of these candid 
remarks, of the sincere repentance for past sins which they 
exhibit, and the earnest resolve to turn over a new leaf and 
begin afresh a new era in the life of Conservatives, from the 
year of our Lord 1866. If the Conservatives are willing to 
do the work of Reformers, either on the subject of Parlia- 
mentary Reform or on any other, we shall never advise the 
country to repudiate their acts on the ground of bad party ante- 
cedents. But it is always well that any one turning his back 
honestly on the past should have some candid friend to set 
before him clearly the difficulties of his new resolves, lest 
when he realizes for the first time, in the midst of some high 
endeavour, the terrible break in habits and character which 
these resolves involve, his spirit should be cast down within 
him, and the soul within him should be desolate. We propose 
to point out with perfect candour the difficulties which Con- 
servative statesmen of enlarged minds will encounter in follow- 
ing out the admirable programme sketched for them in such 
bold outlines by the Globe. 

These difficulties we will not exaggerate. We think it 
possible that on one point at least,—the Reform of the Poor 
Law Guardian system of our great towns,—Mr. Hardy, if he 
be not as heavy in soul as he has sometimes appeared, will 
have considerable advantages over his predecessor. The Con- 
servatives have their “base” in the rural party. To the 
Reform of the country Poor Law system, and to Union Rating 
they have submitted with much pain, and though there is 
much still to be remedied in the administration of the county 
Unions, it is certain that the abuses which have crept into them 
are not to be compared with those which have grown up in 
the protecting solitude of the vast numbers of our great towns. 
So far, therefore, as the Tory squires are concerned, there will 
be no great difficulty in instituting a very comprehensive 
reform of the government by Guardians in our metropolitan 
and other city Unions, and even in the sanitary condition of our 
great towns. If Mr. Hardy and his colleagues have it in 
them, they might gain a great moral advantage with the 
working classes, that would afterwards avail them in their 
Reform Bill, by being the first to reform the dwelling-houses 
of the London poor, and the provision for paupers here and in 
other similarly crowded cities. 

But when we come to the more general aspects of pro- 
gressive politics, the Conservative statesmen, however penitent 
for the past themselves, will find the inherent difficulty of 
leading back into the right path the less quick-witted followers 
who so often followed them to do evil. When the leader of 
any party of school-boy mischief-makers is convicted of his 
sins, and wishes to carry them with him into the ways of 
obedience and industry, he usually finds his power at an 
end, and that he has been captain only so long as he seconded 
their own desires. We fear it will be so, on the whole, with 
the Conservative leaders, if they virtuously attempt to work 
out Liberal ideas in expiation of the past. Just consider 
where there party force lies. First, they are above all things 


the party that rests upon the Squirearchy. If their political 


ideas sprout upwards with any fresh impulse of growth, they 


soon find that they are closely pegged down to the rate and. 
manner of growth of those political creepers—the progressive 
conceptions of the squires. We do not deny that even the 
squires get on. As the Globe very justly remarks, the Conserva- 
tives of to-day are the Liberals of yesterday. But still though 
the squirearchial sympathies and intellects of this generation 
are not like the squirearchical sympathies and intellects of the 
last, still it is the law of their being to creep on slowly many 
stages behind the ideas of the rest of the world. How are 
the enlarged minds of Lord Stanley and Mr. Disraeli to throw 
off the fetters of their followers’ prejudices? Did not Lord 
Derby find it necessary expressly to appeal to the country 
gentlemen of Ireland as his great reserve force in governing 
that country? If Lord Derby were to propose,—a design of 
which we entirely acquit him,—to alter the tenure of land in 
Ireland so as to adapt the law to the requirements of obvious 
justice and the special condition of the people, the debates of 
last session sufficiently prove how that proposal would be re- 
ceived. Only conceive the feelings of the squires if Lord 
Shaftesbury should succeed in gaining any large success in the- 
House of Commons for a Bill extending the half-time schools 
in some modified form to the children of agricultural labourers ; 
Would they not, in all sorts of different forms, ery out with 
Mr. Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, when defending his conduct 
to “ Bessy Marris’s barn ¢’— 

“But I kep un, my lass, I kep un, thee must understond ; 

I done my duty by un, as I ’a done by the lond,”’ 


—and think that “keeping” them, either by paying wages 
to their fathers or by Union rating, and employing them early 
in life to scare away the crows from their fields, exhausts their 
duty to that class of their-fellow subjects as completely as 
manuring and rotation of crops exhausts their duty to the land? 
But the squires are not the only great strength of the Con- 
servative party. They owe no small debt of obligation to the 
clergy, and if they lost the support of the clergy as a body 
they would scarcely be anywhere at the elections. Now what 
would the clergy say as a body to either the modification of 
the system of tests in accordance with the spirit of progress to 
which the new Conservatives wish to give in their adhesion, 
or, far more important still,—to that more comprehensive 
system of education which Sir John Pakington and one 
or two of the more enlightened leaders would be willing 
enough to propose? Why, the majority of the clergy are 
already worrying their scrupulous consciences over the Con- 
science Clause, the hearty adhesion to which is the mildest 
conceivable test of Liberalism in educational matters. How 
is it possible to conceive that any sincere adaptation of the 
Constitution to the wants of the age can proceed from the leaders 
of a party, many of whose most powerful supporters consider 
it a sin to restrict their theological teaching to the times when 
Dissenters’ children have the opportunity of absenting them- 
selves? The Globe says, in its own elegant language, that to 
attempt to restore “religious inequalities and other similar 
things” would be a terrible Conservative blunder, in which we 
entirely agree. But how if the passing of a large measure of 
education needs not only the resignation of all wish to restore 
“ religious inequalities and other similar things,”’ but the cut- 
ting away of a few more of these “ other similar things ” by 
Parliament? Does the Globe suppose that the leading Conser- 
vatives could manage it, however willing, without an outcry 
from the Conservative clergy such as would destroy their 
hopes even of a respectable minority? We believe that the 
Reform Bill itself is not half so hopeless a difficulty for the 
Conservative Government, as it would be to secure the willing 
consent of their own supporters to that Liberalism in dealing 
with land, and with national education, which are probably the 
first necessities of the day. It is highly creditable to the Con- 
servative leaders, and to the Conservative journalists, that they 
wish to relax the binding prejudices of the mass of the Con- 
servative party. But as to dragging that inert mass after 
them into anything like a Liberalism commensurate with the 
wants of the day, we fear it is a mere couleur-de-rose vision of 
those literary, and therefore half liberalized, Conservatives 
who try to persuade their party that because they have lost the 
prejudices of the last generation, they are not in the rear- 
guard of this. Liberals may move too fast for the average 
thought of the country, but it is easier after all to slacken 
speed without losing the confidence of the progress party, 
than to accelerate your pace without losing that of the party 





of delay and obstruction. 
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ROME AND RITUALISM. 


GAINST whom is the war to be, the soldiers or their tailors ? 
The Church of England has to make up its mind upon that, 

of all questions on earth, and shows, we regret to say, a strong 
disposition to confine the fight to the much weaker opponent. 
Tho Times, though it has lost its old sensitiveness to public 
opinion, has not yet lost all its power of discerning a coming 
storm, and its recent conduct shows pretty clearly that a commo- 
tion is at hand. The average English Churchman, who represents 
much more nearly than the Union would allow, or than Dissenting 
ministers suppose, the average Englishman, is slowly making up 
his mind that he objects to the prominence assumed by the 
‘‘ Ritualists,” that persons in green and violet and purple, in 
chasuble and amice and dalmatic, and other “ outlandish cos- 
tumes,” performing ceremonials at his expense in churches which 
belong to him and for the benefit of his soul, are offensive, and 
must clear themselves out of the way. Consequently, in some 
more or less cumbrous and blundering manner, at vast expense 
either of money or of civilization, by ecclesiastical suits or by a 
succession of émeutes successfully carried out by boys and roughs, 
clerical garments other than black or white will have to disappear 
from the churches. There will be no martyrs and no autos da fé, 
no hymns of triumph except such as the Telegraph and the Record 
can sing,—both of which will greatly resemble stump oratory set 
to slow and bad music—and no wailing except over wasted tailors’ 
bills or useless legal costs, but the end is certain. The green 
waistcoats will have to go. Their wearers are silly people, 
unprotected either by an idea, or a prejudice, or a conviction, 
and they and their tailors must yield and seek notoriety in some 
form less inconsistent with the position they assume before men. 
Public prejudice, so far as it exists, is dead against them ; genuine 
conviction in the matter of clothes is either impossible, or possible 
only to a class too small and too narrow to have any influence on 
this generation ; and as for an idea, they have got hold of one too 
shadowy to serve even for an apparent cloak to their true aspect. 
Admitting for a moment that their faith is sound, and is the faith 
of the Church of England, that she believes in transubstantiation, 
and in a mystic caste with supernatural powers, the “ priests” of 
St. Alban’s are still both silly and offensive persons. They are 
fighting average Churchmen, that is, the mass of those whose souls 
they desire either to illumine or to save, about things which, their 
own principles being conceded, are absolutely non-essential. 
They have only two arguments, and of these one has no bearing 
on the matter, and the other is entirely wrong. They plead that 
they have a right, according to the Rubric, i. e., according to a law 
authoritative only because it was accepted by Parliament, to wear 
anything that was worn in the time of Edward VI. Well, suppose 
they have, and suppose that they haye hit on the proper ecclesiastical 
costume of their pet period—two enormous concessions—what 
do those things matter? Suppose their dress to be very old 





and as well arranged as any one of Nathan’s best masque- 
rade suits, they surely are not going to plead that an old 
dress is therefore a fitting one, or that a legal dress is 
therefore the one most convenient to wear, or that souls | 
can be better saved by priests clad in one garment than in 
another? If they are, their function is gone, for Englishmen | 
will simply laugh at them, and Parliament will quietly insert in | 
the Rubric a more modern costume ; but we do them the justice to 
say they are not. They argue that their dress is the fitting uni- 


form of their service, that it is the outward expression of the : 


glorious function to which they conceive themselves called. Well, 


why is it? 
Church of Rome, which they think the corrupted but still living 
exponent of Christian verity, attaches to symbolical vestments the 


Because the ancient ‘‘ depositary of truth,” the | 
I 7 ’ 





world her priests have performed their rites in every costume— 
in armour, in menial disguise, in the semi-nakedness of Indian 
Brahmins and the yellow cloaks of Buddhist teachers, as grooms 
as footmen, as soldiers, in vestments changed and modified ro 
every national whim. There are priests of her faith even now 
offering the Eucharist in every costume known among men, from 
the cardinal’s robe, ‘‘stained with the blood of Christ,” to the 
Chinaman’s white jacket, typical of nothing except the resolve of 
the Church to be all things to all men, so that at least she may 
win some. Could she win England back to-morrow by the con- 
cession, her priests in England might be dressed in any costume 
the national fancy might devise,—in cardinals’ robes, or Geneva 
gowns, or the red livery of the State, or even that wonderful 
costume which it pleases some Nonconformists, in defiance of their 
own principles, to think ‘‘ ministers” ought to wear. Whatever is 
bad in her, whatever is good in her, her ambition and her zeal, 
her spirit of intrigue and her fixed belief that she is the medium 
of salvation, all alike would revolt utterly from any pedantry of 
millinery, any inflexibility of tailoring, any utterance of the non 
possumus as to breeches and shirt collars. The power to bind 
and to loose was, and is with St. Peter’s successor, whether he 
wore the tiara of 1847 or the footman’s buttons of 1848,—for 
the power, being divine, was unaffected by the accidents of earthly 
need. All that is offensive in that claim, all that drove England 
to revolt, all that is now driving the educated of Europe into 
Deism, the Ritualists are stealing,—forgetting that if Rome is 
right they are schismatics against knowledge, men: who must be 
damned even if Geneva escapes,—and they reject only that which 
is noble and universal. They claim to be priests, but not of man- 
kind, to be sacrificers provided they have gilt knives, to be 
soldiers who will fight magnificently, if only their uniforms are 
not discoloured and their.pipeclay fresh. Even from their own 
point of view they are utterly contemptible, holiday warriors, to 
whom glittering accoutrements are necessary, ecclesiastical dandies, 
who think modes as important as morals, snobs, who cannot con- 
ceive a gentleman in frieze, or recognize kingship except when 
dressed in ermine and advertised by a crown. In a congregation 
of the blind they would stickle for the colour of a preacher's 
gown, and hesitate to grant the communion to the dying because 
the band-box with the vestments had not arrived. 

Is the Church of England really going at this time of day 
seriously to fight men who believe clothes sacred? Is it really 
true that she cannot get rid of a little millinery out of place with- 
out putting in motion an organization intended to secure that her 
teachers should in faith, and morals, and outward bearing be 
alike worthy of their commission and acceptable teachers of the 
ignorant? It looks very like it; we see no sign that the assailants 
are rising to the level of their true circumstances; but it may not yet 
be too late. For the sake of the future of the Church, if we are to 
have this wretched fight, if we are to make it an offence to wear 
absurd garments and a scandal to put on green silk, if we must pass 
a canon about millinery, and an Act of Parliament to restrain 
clergymen’s tailors, if we must have Courts expounding the theory 
of semi-divine capes, and great judges laying down the unholiness 
of all-go-rounders, if our papers are to be all ecclesiastical Les 
Follets, and society to be distracted with bitterness about bands, 
let us strike once for all at the root of the matter. Let us have a 
decision once for all whether a minister of the Church of England 


| isa ‘‘priest” or not, whether a clergyman of the Church of England 


is a member of a sacred caste invested by God with supernatural 
power, or is a gentleman specially trained to expound the Christian 
faith and lead in Christian worship. Both of those descriptions 
cannot be true, yet both are supposed to be included within the 


| doctrine of the Church, and they affect the very root of the matter. 
| If the clergyman is, as Liberal Churchmen believe, simply a layman 


importance with which they are striving in the face of worldly re- | 


sistance to invest them. The Church of Rome just doesn’t. 


The 


central ideas of that great organization are infinitely loftier, | 


deeper, and wider than those of her boyish imitators. That 
Church holds as her central dogma that a mystic caste, descend- 
ing through the imposition of hands direct from Christ Himself, 
has received in the mysterious providence of the Almighty a super- 
natural power to renew at will the sacrifice of the Redeemer in 
all its saving efficacy. Consequently she holds it well that all 
who witness and benefit by that transcendent ceremonial should 
have their minds fitted and prepared for it by the stimulus of a 
system of symbols of which the sacrificer’s dress is part. But she 
has never dreamt of raising the symbols into essentials, never 
descended to the infinite meanness of declaring her powers limited 
by clothes, never hesitated for a moment to set aside the symbols 
when they ceased to excite the influence she desired. Allover the 


with special functions and duties, able to resign one and be relieved 
of the other, then clearly the entire system of ritualism falls to the 
ground, or becomes merely an unpopular and somewhat silly mode 
of worship. If, on the other hand, he is a real priest, a sacrificing 
Levite, then he is beyond lay control, and can obey even Parlia- 
ment only under a protest that he yields to external compul- 
sion. The origin of all the vagaries which distract parishes are 
due entirely to the operation of this ancient idea, one entirely 
foreign to the spirit of the Reformation, hostile alike to the views of 
the framers of the Established Church and to the language of the 
Articles. It is at the same time sanetioned by the language of 
the Ordination Service, and it is to that point that the serious 
attack should be directed. What is the use of punishing clergy- 
men for wearing coloured vestments, and burning candles, and 
waving censers, and intoning prayers, when we sanction a service 


‘ which raises in the mind of every one ordained a belief that some 
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mysterious or supernatural power has passed into him with the 


her only guilty, and that of* course involuntarily through the 


imposition of hands, that he is thenceforward member of a body | act of Mephistopheles, of the poisoning of her mother. The 
which is ex necessitate rei nearer to the Lord than the remainder of | critic must have had a little nap during the scene in which Faust 


mankind? Imbued with that idea, what can he do but plead his 
‘‘divine right” to guide the people whom he sanctifies, to control 
the people whom he helps to save, and to wear any waistcoats he 
likes? He is simply in the right in despising the opinion of green- 
grocers about the Athanasian Creed, not because he is educated 
and they are not, but because he is priest and they are laymen ; he 
the authorized expositor of the faith, they the bounden recipients 
of his exposition. ‘This,and not any weak deduction from an an- 
tiquated formula, is the true justification of the ritualists, though 
this, as Rome shows them, does not justify the silliness with which 
they postpone essential to indifferent things ; and it is this on which 
Parliament should be compelled to pronounce a final opinion, in 
the first place in the shape of an Act declaring ordination in the 
Church of England as dissoluble as any other diploma. ‘Then it 
must be decided, either by the Courts or by Parliament, that the 
Church of England means by priests laymen set aside for 
spiritual functions, and not men invested with divine authority 
beyond any other class of teachers or workers for good. ‘Till that 
is done, till sacerdotalism is struck at its root, the Church of 
England will never be free of men whose central idea is to exalt 
the priesthood, to obtain reverence instead of leading worship, to 
confer privileges instead of guiding equals towards the foot-stool 
of the Almighty; who will, as they are now doing, declare by their 
acts that no amount of offence to the Church, to their own con- 
gregations, or to weak brethren generally, will weigh for a moment 
in their minds against the pre-eminent claims of caste. Let the 
Sudra suffer, so that the Brahmin be respected. We have said 
nothing of the third point involved, the legality of preaching 
transubstantiation from the pulpit of an English church, for two, 
as it seems to us, sufficient reasons. Failing a Levite, there can 
‘be no sacrifice, and the opinion of the English Church is not on this 
point open to serious question. If she does not deny transub- 
stantiation she denies nothing but the Church, which Rome accepts 
as vital, the Reformation was a delusion, and she herself, instead 
of a Church, is a local organization, without spirit or purpose, save 
to remain isolated from the external unity of Christendom. 





MEPHISTOPHELES ON THE STAGE. 
FYNUE splendid spectacle of the witch scene on the Brocken will 
be no doubt the greatest attraction of the version of Faust as 
it is now produced at Drury Lane ; nor indeed has more maguifi- 
«ent scenery been brought on the stage for a long time than that 
which illustrates the English version of Goethe’s great drama. Mr. 
Chatterton has spared nothing to gratify the eye, and excepting 
the very absurd and dumpy apparition in a big veil,—with the hands 
peeping through, to show, we suppose, its competence to ‘‘ weave” 
at the great terrestrial loom according to its own professional pros- 
pectus,—which calls itself the ‘Spirit of Earth,” there is not a 
bit of ineffectual scenery and spectacle in the five acts, The 
dumpy apparition stands quite alone in every respect, and we do 
not wonder that Mr. Bayle Bernard, if he knew beforehand 
what a shapeless bale of goods was to represent the “ Spirit of 
Earth” to the audience, mistranslated that mysterious being’s 
scornful reply to Faust,— 

‘* Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst,—nicht mir,” 
‘Thou art the equal of the spirit which thou canst picture, not mine ;” 
for the difficulty with regard to this creature is certainly not 
that of comprehending him, her, or it, as the case may be (it 
is as easy to comprehend a man in a sheet as a man out 
of a sheet), but cf making anything like a picture of 
so fat, shapeless, and shuffling a representative of the terrestrial 
Energies. Faust’s despairing astonishment that he, ‘‘ the image of 
the Godhead,” should have no community of nature with this 
‘Spirit of Earth,’ certainly sounds more like irony after the dis- 
appearance of this plump and formless phantom, than like serious 
regret. But this is, as we said, the only fault in spectacle in the 
whole piece, which is splendidly put on the stage. Nor is the 
adaptated version, on the whole, at all bad. Immense and, of 
course, very damaging alterations in Goethe's play are essential 
to put it on the stage at all. ‘The play is far too much of a general 
panoraina of human desire and experience to admit of dramatic 
exhibition without immense condensation and treatment. But 
there is a very general adherence to the dialogue of Goethe, and 
not much serious tampering with the plot. A contemporary of 
great authority on these matters has represented quite erro- 
neously that Mr. Bayle Bernard has suppressed the fall of 
Gretchen, and, in fact whitewashed her reputation, making 





| proposes to Gretchen to secure his happiness by giving her mother 


the sleeping draught procured for him by Mephistopheles. There 
is no pretence for the misunderstanding; and the subsequent 
scene in which her companions mock at Barbara for her fall from 
virtue, and Gretchen in agony cries out, after they are gone, that 
Barbara's case is really hers, sufficiently shows that the fall is real. 
On the whole, though the task of adapting the text of Goethe's 
Faust for the stage can never be satisfactorily performed, the 
adaptation at Drury Lane, a few mistranslations or gross alterations 
excepted,* is probably as good as we have any right’to expect. 

It is not possible to say very much in praise of the acting, except 
only of Mr. Phelps's Mephistopheles, which is a thoroughly credit- 
able and artistic piece of acting, certainly much the best in Mr. 
Phelps’s stock of characters,—far better acting indeed than we 
could have thought it possible for Mr. Phelps to achieve. Mr. 
Edmund Phelps is a sad Faust. There are very few, if any, 
actors on the stage who could represent Faust’s insatiable and 
plastic nature with any real effect. We are indebted to some 
young lady in the stalls,—the first of the many too audible critics 
of the stage in that loquacious quarter of the house from whom 
we ever heard a random word of wisdom,—for the acute and, we 
think, true remark that Jefferson is the only living actor whom we 
could conceive likely to be really successful in representing the 
great typical homo desideriorum, the experience-craving and experi- 
ence-exhausting man; who could give at once his impatience, his 
tenderness, his selfish ardours, his pathetic remorse, and his eternal 
hunger, with any real effect. Mr. Edmund Phelps finds no better 
means of expressing the throb of unsatisfied desire than a mono- 
tonous nasal cadence between a sob and a whine,—which is very 
irritating, and pitiful. Mrs, Hermann Vezin’s Gretchen has some 
good points. The final scene in the prison is fairly given, and her 
delight in Mephistopheles’ jewellery is really pretty and natural. 
But there is very little of the true peasant girl about her. With 
Faust she is ‘‘ a gushing thing,” conscious of gush, which is entirely 
alien to Gretchen’s nature. Her ‘innocence’ in dialogue with both 
Faust and Mephistopheles has a stagey flavour. 

But Mr. Phelps’s acting of Mephistopheles is really good. It 
is not a fine piece of acting, not one that shows genius, but it is 
one which does show real taste, art, and judgment. It is exceed- 
ingly quiet, and the ironic flavour runs through it thoroughly. 
Some of his courtly bows,—not theatrical, but still undisguisedly 
acted,—and half-concealing the mockery of his expression, while 
Martha is complimenting him on his grand air, are perfect. 
No doubt the irony is often expressed a little too much by drawling 
articulations of every syllable and every consonant in his words, as 
when he says of Gretchen, ‘ pretty in-nd-cént,” rather with the 
artificial expression of foppish satire, than the natural verve of 
fiendish mockery. But on the whole, the cold irony of Mephis- 
topheles is very ably expressed, though with some hardness of man- 
ner and want of flexibility of air, without the varieties ranging 
from open mockery down through all the shades of sub-ironic com- 
plaisance which Goethe's conception evidently embodies. The best 
scenes are certainly those in which the sardonic tone is most openly 
assumed, as in the mock prelection to the foolish student. Nothing 
could be much better done than Mr. Phelps’s mock explanation of 
logical procedure to the gaping pupil, how, ‘if the first were so, 
and the second so, then the third and the fourth would be so; and 
if the first and second had not been, then the third and fourth had 
not been at all.” There is real humour in this, Where Mr. Phelps 
seems to us to fail, is in the representation of what we may call 
the inwardness of the Mephistophelian temptations. Goethe, while 
making Mephistopheles of course a preternatural and very sharply 
outlined external tempter, still takes care always to make his 
worst and most devilish criticisms the echo of the evil suggestion 
lurking in the heart to. which he appeals; and in all these master 
touches there is an evident intention on the part of Mephistopheles 
to strike carefully on a chord of evil already vibrating in his 
companion’s heart. Thus he catches eagerly at the symptoms of 
Gretchen’s vanity, and stimulates while he feeds it, and tries to 
make her recognize plainly the beauty of which she is only half 
aware before. So, too, he recognizes the sensual nature in the 
scholar who comes to Faust for teaching, and prompts it into ac- 
tivity ; and with Faust himself he is always careful to echo and 

* Why, for instance, bas Mr. Bernard interpolated a bad joke of his own where 
Mephistopheles informs Martha of her husband's death at Padua, and burial in the 
churchyard of St. Antony? Mephistopheles says the man is buried * an einer wolil 
geweibten Stitte, zum ewig kihlen Rahebette,”’—“ in a place well consecrated for the 
bed that is ever chill.” Mr. Bayle Bervard makes Mephistopheles say that it is ‘a 


good dry spot,” and Martha reply tht that is weil, as her husband had always beeu a 
litle too much given to wine. What a heavy joke to foist upon the devil ! 
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exaggerate the tones of his own half-uttered self-contempt. Of 
course we do not mean that any acting can adequately express 
this extraordinary insight into and sympathy with the faintest stir- 
rings of human evil in the hearts around him. But Mephistopheles’ 
art consists in making his hearers feel that he is but expressing 
more boldly their own half confessed desires, and overpowering them 
with the feeling that they cannot escape from these secret desires, 
and may just as well acknowledge and yield to them as not. He tries 
to make them look upon that disposition to ignore temptation which 
is in fact the instinctive struggle of virtue against feelings easier to 
evade than control, as a sort of insincerity, and presents as a kind 
of mocking honesty and audacity what is in fact the chill which 
saps the vita] power of resistance. Now, to give this, requires more 
shading of manner, more appearance of closely watching the 
thoughts of his companions, and taking them up with quick gleams 
of intelligence, instead of merely criticizing with dry, sardonic 
keenness of observation. When, for example, Faust expresses 
his intention to exhaust the experience of humanity, to grasp 
with his spirit the highest and deepest range of human experi- 
ences, to heap human weal and human woe on his bosom, and so 
widen his own self to take in all humanity, till at last, like 
humanity, he is wrecked in the vain effort at a wider grasp, Mephis- 
topheles falls into Faust’s vein of thought, pursues it till he has per- 
suaded him that God alone is intended to enjoy “ the whole,” that 
stretch and strain as he will, man at best is what he is, and 
cannot add a cubit to his own stature, and finally, artfully 
translates and shapes his longing for infinitude into that in 
which all corrupt and debasing religions have always expressed 
it,—sensual appetite. Now, to act this, and indeed all the other 
scenes of temptation perfectly, Mephistopheles must not be the 
mere impersonation of a sardonic external mockery such as 
Mr. Phelps makes him. The cold hard tone that chills and 
freezes all high desire is essential, but it should be plastic irony, 
linking itself with delicate finesse to every look and tone of his 
interlocutor, and taking malicious pains, as it were, to catch the 
subtle clue of inward thought which he can but hope to develop and 
draw on into evil action. Mr. Phelps is too hard a devil. He isa 
diabolus ex machiné,—a grating devil enough, but scarcely an adapt- 
able devil, scarcely a flexible, vigilant tempter, more of a mere mocker 
than the Mephistopheles of Goethe. Still itis a good, careful, and 
very cultivated piece of acting,—quite free from rant, and very 
much the best part in which Mr. Phelps has recently appeared. 





WHY AMERICANS WEAR DRESS COATS IN THE 
MORNING. 


[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, October 5, 1866. 
My theme is dress. I sing the dress coat, integument fearfully 
and wonderfully made! I propose to solve that riddle,—so 
mysterious to many British travellers,—why ‘the Americans ”’ 
wear full evening dress in the morning. In the first place, they 
don’t. My letter might consist of the single Pontoppidanian 
sentence, ‘‘ Americans do not wear black dress coats in the morn- 
ing, and full dress is more rarely worn by them than by any other 
civilized people.” My attention having been attracted to the 
subject about three years ago by the remark of some traveller, Mr. 
Dicey or Mr. Sala, I believe, I looked closely during two days on 
my daily walk, at the time when the streets are most thronged, 
up and down the whole length of Broadway from Union Square, 
which, you know, is the great thoroughfare of New York; and 
being on one of these days for two hours and more in a public 
place, in and out of which thousands of people of all condi- 
tions of life are constantly passing, I looked there also, as 
carefully as I could, for the black dress coat, which, in a higher 
or lower condition of rustiness, is, if most British travellers 
may be believed, the national costume of those very singular 
people, the Americans. In those two days I could not have looked 
at less than a hundred and fifty thousand men. How many dress 
coats do you think I saw? Five hundred? One hundred? Fifty? 
A score? Adozen? Just three. Of these one was ona man I 
knew tobe a Yankee; one was worn with an air of conscious 
gentility, by an unmitigated Irishman ; and the third appeared to 
be the ‘cloth ” of a distressed dissenting minister, lately arrived 
from England. Yesterday evening I went home by way of the 
Bowery, which is about as long as Broadway to Union Square, and 
which is the ‘‘ unfashionable” thoroughfare of the city. It was 
filled even to jostling with the poorer sort of clerks, salesmen, and 
artizans going home from their day’s work, although it was 
between half-past five and six o’clock, and bright daylight. In 
all this throng, although I looked carefully, ‘I did not in half 





an hour's walk see one dress coat. It might be expected by 
my readers that among people in this condition of life dress 
coats would be more rarely worn than among those who 
were richer. But the contrary is the case, and I should not have 
been surprised to find between a dozen and a score in the course 
of this walk, whereas the nearest approach to it that I discovered 
was the rusty black frock in about that number of cases. All the 
rest of these people, like those in Broadway, wore sacks, or broad- 
skirted coats with flapped pockets, made of roughish cloth of 
various tints of grey, brown, and blue. 

This, however, is not the whole story. The wearing here of 
rusty full-dress suits, more or less past their best, in the morning, 
which has elicited from travellers only an expression of surprise 
ora sneer, has had heretofore a social significance which mere 
travellers could hardly be expected to perceive, and which perhaps 
our own people have not discerned. For thirty years ago dress 
coats and broad cloth in the morning were not uncommon here, 
among people who would now about as soon think of appearing 
in the street clad only in a straw hat and a pair of spurs. 
And were not these hideous garments—the dress coats, not the 
hat and spurs—worn more commonly in England by men in a 
certain class of life, neither the highest nor the lowest, of the 
last generation than of the present? I can remember being taken 
upon the knee of a grand uncle wearing the nankeen trousers, 
white waistcoat, white cravat, shirt frill like a limp perch fin, and 
blue dress coat with brass buttons, which I afterwards saw worn 
on the stage by English actors who did the heavy fathers. Ihave 
seen Daniel Webster walking in a procession in a blue dress coat 
with brass buttons. Although I was a lad, it struck me as 
peculiar; but if it had been a black dress coat that he wore, I 
should not have remarked or remembered it. For although at 
that time dress coats of any colour were becoming uncommon 
among people of Mr. Webster’s condition in life, black ones were 
not so rare as to attract particular attention to anybody. They 
disappeared very rapidly among such people when they began. 
to be looked on with disfavour, and have not been worn in the 
morning for twenty years, except in very rare and exceptional 
cases. And yet the recent British traveller, remembering the 
comment of his predecessor, has rarely, if ever, failed to seize 
upon the rare swallow-tailed bird that flitted across his path as an 
occasion for the remark that a rusty black dress suit is morning. 
costume in America. The reason for the once more common 
wearing of dress coats in the morning here than elsewhere is to be 
found in what we loosely call democracy, that is, the absence of 
any recognized distinction of class or station. With this co-operated 
a frugality which men of forty can remem ber as almost a national 
trait in their childhood, but which has been swept away by the 
flood of wealth that has poured through every avenue of life 
among commercial peoples during the last quarter of a century. 
I have more than once remarked in these letters that although 
social sets are very exclusive here, and people may live next door 
to each other for twenty years and never know more of their 
neighbours than their names and their faces, and no offence 
be taken, yet when men meet they do so on a footing of ab- 
solute equality. This of course begets a desire, among the 
poorer people especially, to appear in public and on all occa- 
sions when they are not at work in a dress “ as good as the best,” 
or at least in one which in its fashion shall not be in any way 
indicative of condition of life. A full-dress suit thus became the 
first need, in his estimation, of almost every man who could afford 
to buy clothes. He must make his visits and go to his parties, if 
he were journeyman carpenter or mason, in just the same style of 
dress that was worn on similar occasions by men in the wealthiest 
and most cultivated circles of society. And even now, the very 
first crave of an Irish peasant after his arrival here is a swallow- 
tailed coat and a stove-pipe hat, which he usually gets at a second- 
hand slop shop. A dress suit, as the outward and visible sign of 
‘‘gentility,” was regarded as a prime necessity even among people of 
a much higher condition of life than those which I have mentioned. 
This being the case, men who did not really attend much to dress, 
and who could not spend much upon it, wore their old evening 
dress suits in the morning; and the consequence was a procession of 
men down Broadway and the Bowery in the morning clad in black 
dress suits, more or less rusty and shiny, according to their ability to 
renew them. This notion or fashion still lingers among some of the 
rustic and least educated people in the remoter rural districts. I 
saw a man in Broadway a few mornings ago resplendent in shinmg 
black from top to toe, and with such a tail to his coat as would have 
astounded D’Orsay. He was having a pair of boots blacked 
from which the knobbed protuberances upon them showed that 





his huge feet were vainly endeavouring to break out. One had 
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been brought by a very small boy into a condition of sable 
brilliancy that rivalled that of his hat, while the other still bore 
the tawny hue of sole leather from the country mud from which it 
was only freed on great occasions. I shall never forget the appari- 
tion in full dress of a farmer at whose house [ was stopping some 
years ago. I had been accustomed to see him in his farmer’s 
working dress, oftenest without a coat, and with a straw or felt 
hat, in which he was a fine, manly-looking fellow. But he was 
goin’ to York,” and he must make himself fine—no, not fine, 
but in his eyes as “genteel” as anybody—which he did by 
putting on as a travelling costume « full dress suit and a stove- 
pipe hat. How it belittled and vulgarized him, and made him 
ridiculous! The merchants of the past generation, from motives 
of frugality and policy, also wore their old dress suits in the 
morning. 

In those days it injured a merchant's credit here to be dressed 
too fine, or to have his counting-room much better than a merely 
habitable place for human beings. ‘Things have bravely changed 
in this respect; but it is not many years since these dismal dens, 
with sanded floors, wooden-bottomed chairs, and hideous stoves, 
disappeared, even among merchants whose ships were at the ends 
of the earth, and who were the lords of the Exchange. Now the 
rivalry seems to be in extravagance of decoration and furniture ; 
luxury glides to meet its victims over carpets of three-piled 
velvet, tallow changes hands under frescoed ceilings, and you 
approach your banker through marble halls wainscoted with por- 
phyry. ‘The change is two-fold, and by way of inversion. ‘The 
man who thirty years ago would have received you with some 
ceremony in a den hardly more comfortable or cheerful than his 
own stable, but who would have worn a five black dress coat and 
a white cravat, now receives you with no ceremony in something 
like a little palace, while he probably wears a sack coat and 
trousers of cloth that would make very good blankets for not over 
fastidious horses. The change indicates no progress except in 
mere luxury anil material taste. Not that we have not made pro- 
gress like the rest of the world, but our advance has not been in 
refinement or social culture; for our fathers wore dress coats in 
their manners that we have also in great measure laid aside. 

In my letter from Woodside upon the territorial democracy, I 
was led into an error, trifling indeed, but upon a characteristic 
trait of society here, as to which two correspondents of the 
Spectator have somewhat called in question my previous state- 
ments. I said that in the neighbourhood where I was writing, 
Monmouth county, New Jersey, that now rare animal, the Yankee 
household servant, might be found. The fact that there was one 
in the house misled me. I found out afterwards that she went to 
service—‘‘lived out,” as it is called here—only on account of 
peculiar circumstances. She was a waif and stray, an alms-house 
child, who knew no mother’s care from her tenderest years, and 
having neither kinsfolk nor acquaintance except among her few 
fellow-paupers, she was bound out and led a hard life, from which 
she was willing to escape into the comparative comfort of house- 
hold service. But on my inquiry whether some of the young 
women in the smaller farmers’ or the mechanics’ families 
would not take such a place as hers, my. hostess exclaimed 
with surprise at my seeming ignorance, and told me that she 
could not even propose such a thing without giving great offence, 
adding that on one occasion, when left in the lurch by a servant 
and put to much inconven ience (for here they go, if they please, 
at an hour's warning, although they are generally obliging enough 
to stop until you can supply their places), she ventured to ask the 
daughter of their own farmer to come and “ assist ” her for a short 
time ; but that although she made her approaches in very humble 
form and asked it as a great favour, the young lady would not listen 
to the proposition and held her head very high at it, although in 
consideration of all the circumstances she took not mortal offence. 
These girls, almost all of them, get more than enough needle-work, 
or rather sewing-machine work, to employ all their spare time at 
home. They dress gaily, and, as they think, fashionably ; they 
go to “ York” once in a while; they present their compliments, 
and I don’t know but they have the honour. They marry, and in 
due time have to set their children up in a row on a high shelf, 
while they scour their milk-pans. On the shelf of the sitting-room 
or, as it was called by the last generation, and by this in some parts 
of the country, the “keeping-room,” in contradistinction from 
the parlour, in this same house, is a pair of brass candlesticks, 
having nothing at all remarkable about them until you take them 
up. Theit weight then astonishes you, for they are literally as 
heavy as lead. They are in fact solid lead, the sheet brass of 
which they are made being run full of lead from their necks to 
their broad bases. They are relics of the college days of the 





present master of Woodside. In Cambridge it is or was the 
fashion for the Freshmen to ** haze” the Sophs. ‘To haze is not to 
bully, but to worry, to teaze. But this worrying and teazing got 
to be so grievous that the Faculty, as we call the Dons, took it up, 
and on their own part the Freshmen provided themselves with 
these inoffensive-seeming but in fact almost murderous articles to 
hurl at the heads of the Sophs. Why not fight with fists, in the 
good old English way? Because then the stronger and more 
skilful would be sure to beat, and the weaker and unskilled 
Freshman might have to submit to one who was not only a Soph, 
but victorious Soph exasperated by resistance. The object was 
not to find out who was the best man, and let him be master, but 
to stop the outrage; and whatever might be the penalty to a 
Freshman for throwing a loaded candlestick, every Soph knew 
what would be the effect if one took place upon his own head; and 
the consequences of this knowledge were very pleasant to the 
Freshmen. I only explain the rationale of the matter here, neither 
approving nor condemning. A YANKEE. 








INGLEBOROUGIL 
[fo tae Eprror oF tue “ Specraror.”] 
Dear Mr. Eprror,—We are travellers in search of the pic- 
turesque, who have lately tramped over good part of five northern 
counties, with what success you can imagine. ‘The constant rain 
and the bogs of the moors have developed us into heroes in the 
estimation of ourselves, and into madmen in that of the natives. 

Ingleborough is the pivot of our recent wanderings, and both 
on this account, and because of its intrinsic merits, we beg to 
recommend it to the attention of your readers. 

Our acquaintance with the tops of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
hills—if the name of mountain is to be denied even to Snowdon 
and Ben Nevis—fails to recall to our minds any quite so unique 
as that of Ingleborough. ‘The true summit, which may cover 
some twelve acres, is perfectly flat, and shaped like a rather broad 
shield. ‘The ground falls sharply away all round the edge, and an 
ancient wall, said to be that of a British encampment, crests its 
eastern brow, while on the plateau the remains of British habita- 
tions—mere circles of stones, just showing above the earth—not 
unfrequently occur. A stately Ordnance cairn occupies the centre 
of the summit. 

From the position of the hill, commanding as it does Lunedale 
and Ribblesdale, and towering over several inferior ranges, the 
view from the top might naturally be expected to be fine. The 
state of the weather compelled your correspondents to take this 
upon trust, and we have, therefore, the pleasure of stating that 
Morecambe Bay, to say nothing of Lancaster Castle, can under 
ordinary conditions be easily distinguished from Ingleborough. 
When we left the quiet little village of Ingleton, indeed, the day 
was decidedly encouraging. But as we made our way up the 
picturesque valley of Crina Bottom, and mounted the gentle 
ascent of moorland which brought us to the first ridge, the 
clouds gathered more and more about the somewhat precipitous 
rock face which bounded the summit on the north-west, and the 
last steep slope was entirely veiled in mist. We had certainly 
expected to find a good deal of haze hiding the distant valleys, 
but we were hardly prepared to find our prospect limited to so 
narrow a space as ten feet, which was about the extent of our 
view from the Ordnance cairn. In ordinary weather, however, 
there can be no doubt that the view would amply repay the 
fatigue of the ascent, which, at any rate from the Ingleton side, is 
very trifling. 

On the east, towards Ribblesdale, the hill runs off into a long, 
ill defined shoulder, called Simon’s Fell, which overlooks the 
little hamlets of Horton and Selside. From this quarter the 
ascent might be rather long and tiresome, but on the west and 
south it leaves little to be desired. 

We make no profession of being geologists, but it is impossible 
to see as much as we have done of Ingleborough and not be 
greatly interested in its structure. It is a high mass of mountain 
limestone, capped with a bed of millstone grit, the broken frag- 
ments of which lie in huge masses round the summit. Every one 
knows that mountain limestone is the rock of caverns, and that 
all the great caves, from Adullam downwards, are in that forma- 
tion. But for some reason which it does not behove us to 
attempt to explain, the mountain limestone of this district appears 
abnormally abundant in fissures. We have all heard of the 
celebrated Clapham caves at the foot of Ingleborough, which Mr. 
Farrer explored with a rope round his waist and a candle in his 
cap. The most striking of the fissures which we have seen is that 
known as Gaping Gill Hole. Descending from the summit about 
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three o’clock in the afternoon, we struck a stream whose course we 
followed down. It was tortuous, and had carved out of the moun- 
tain side for itself a little valley with a depth gradually increasing 
to perhaps sixty feet. Suddenly we found a great part of the stream 
disappearing through fissures in the rock, and on turning the next 
angle astrange sight presented itself. The little valley ended sud- 
denly in an amphitheatre of turf, at the bottom of which was a large 
and apparently fathomless hole, over which the rest of the stream 
plunged. There are few things which we ever saw more striking 
than this,—the sombre depth of the gulf, the ferns and creepers 
that cling around its mouth, the quiet theatre of turf that rises 
above the abyss, with a solitary sheep straying on its margin, and 
the little stream silently and ceaselessly throwing itself down, with 
no sign of resistance but the spray that rises up like smoke from 
the black abyss. About a mile to the east of this spot, and in a 
part of the moor marked as the ‘* Allotment” on the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, we found a smaller stream that meets with a like fate, running 
through a long deep cleft in the limestone rock until this cleft is 
no longer marked on the surface and the cutting becomes a tunnel, 
and the stream is lost to sight. Ribblesdale is crowded with 
caverns and fissures locally known as ‘ pots :” the fields and moors 
are in many places marked with deep depressions, where the 
superincumbent soil appears to have subsided by reason of a fissure 
beneath,—as may notably be seen in the fields round Ribble Head : 
and there is one place (which we did not visit) where it is said 
that the roar of a subterranean waterfall is heard on the ground 
above. 

There is one other phenomenon of this limestone region to which 
we would call the attention of your readers who may visit this 
neighbourhood,—we mean the wide plateaus of bare limestone 
which may be seen about Sulber Nicks and up the valley of the 
Ribble. ‘These plateaus consist of masses of limestone of strange 
and various forms, attaining one and the same level, but varying 
in superficial extent from one to perhaps ten square yards. Between 
each of these isa fissure, sometimes, where itis not deep, filled with 
grass, at others so deep as to allow nothing but a few ferns and 
creepers to climb upwards to the light. As you step from mass 
to mass over this strange level, you feel that if you had only the 
sea, the sea weed, and the polypes substituted for the grass, the 
ferns, and the creepers, you would have exactly that which you 
picture a coral reef to be. And so, as you see one of these plateaus 
from the side, ending in a defined line of low level cliff, rising 
above the turf of the surrounding fields (as you may do between 
Horton and Selside), and notice the fan-like expansion of each of 
the limestone masses, it is impossible to resist the conviction that 
you have before you a fossil coral reef, that has undergone little or 
no change in outward form. 

But enough as to the geology of the mountain. We found our- 
selves soon face to face with a question of more immediate prac- 
tical importance than the formation of these limestone beds,—the 
question, namely, what should be our beds for the night? The 
afternoon was wearing away, and after tramping over many acres 
of limestone, bog, and moor, we were at length landed in the 
valley about two miles north of Horton, in Ribblesdale. Thither 
we marched, fondly foreboding dog-carts, if not dinners, from its 
proud position in the map, evidently a little metropolis in its way 
—‘* Head Centre” of the upper valley of the Ribble. Alas for the 
fallacy of all such & priori reasonings! The hotels of Horton 
resolved themselves into a couple of ale-houses, on which the 
embarrassed mind (wishing it had not to find bed and board for 
its fastidious companion) gazed perplexed, wondering which were 
the grimier ; the post-office, long looked forward to and reckoned 
on, proved to be a little hut in the churchyard, not open when, as 
on the occasion of our visit, ‘‘t’ postmaster's away on t’ moors 
with the gentlemen shooting,” and the anticipated post-chaise, 
dog-cart, or even spring cart of our hopes was as non-existent as 
phlogiston. One wild gleam of hope illumined our despair. ‘‘'The 
bittermen kept carts to go in to market, and one of them,” said the 
landlady, ‘‘ would maybe lend you his spring cart as far as Hawes. 
There he goes; yo'd better run and ask him.” Unfortunately it 
proved that his mare had been ‘‘ agate” good part of the day ; he 
wanted her himself for an early start next morning ; thus the thirty 
miles’ journey to Hawes and back was clearly out of the question. 
So, after partaking of slight refreshment in ‘‘ the house ” of the inn 
(the kitchen, that is to say ; the sitting room opposite, which we 
were asked not to enter, because the great Mr. Jones’s shooting 
party had left some of their sporting gear there, was of course in 
Yorkshire quite distinct from the “ house”), we again shouldered 
knapsacks for our last six miles (what the Emperor of the French 
would call the crowning of the edifice)—a tramp down the valley 
to Settle. Half-way down we were startled by a strange, and at 





first almost unaccountable phenomenon—a gleam, a streak of clear 
sky, a ray—yes, actually a ray of sunlight itself. And see, the 
mists are rolling up the mountain sides, and we see on the one 
side of the valley the fine bold outline of Ingleborough, which 
we would not compare to a lion couchant if there were any other 
simile which would convey as true an idea; and on the other, the 
great broad hump, Pen-y-Ghent; and above all, the strongly marked 
colours of a most lurid sunset, making the sky rose-red on the 
west, and the background of mist dun-grey, almost green, on the 
opposite quarter—an excellent promise of coming storm, and a 
promise which was well kept, for we were soundly peppered by 
showers long before we reached Settle, and there enjoyed “ that 
equal triangle of dear delights”—rest to tired limbs, dry clothes for 
wet skins, and good food for empty stomachs. 

The hotel is a good one, and should, we imagine, be situated 
within sight of Ingleborough. The chief practical results at 
which we have arrived are two-—that Ingleborough and its surround- 
ing mountains are well deserving of the tourist’s study, and that 
we cannot take a better starting-point for this purpose than Settle. 
—Your constant readers, A. B., C. D., E. F. 





HOW FAMINE IN INDIA MAY BE WARDED OFF. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The following extract from a letter I have just received 
from a near relative, a landholder in Malabar, should be of 
interest to some of your readers, as showing what may be done in 
India by individual energy to stave off the horrors of such a 
famine as that which that country has had lately to endure.—Your 

obedient servant, J. M. Luptow. 

“ Now to explain, and I hope in a measure to excuse, my long and 
unusual silence. Up to the 10th June, the whole country continued to 
suffer from an absolute want of water for drinking purposes. Animals 
were dying in hundreds. That evening and night the rains setin. . . 
In four days the thermometer fell from 88° and 90° to 76° and 74°... . 
This state lasted until the 21st June, when suddenly, in the space of 24 
hours, the price of paddy rose to 160rs. per mil seers, from 80rs., the 
price it was when the rains setin. It was clear from such a rise as this 
that there was no store of paddy in the country, and that the direst 
famine was close upon us. For even 80rs. was not an ordinary, but a 
high scarcity price, at which many of the labouring class must forego 
their meal of rice, and take to a meal of leaves and roots. As the coast 
was closed to ships [by the monsoon] and the inland roads barred to 
carts [by the rains], relief from any quarter was hopeless for at least 
three months, until the earliest crop of paddy, the 90 days’ crop, 
already retarded a month by the late drought, should be ripe and fit to 
cut. During those three months it was clear that, if the people around 
me were to be kept alive, it must be by my opening my paddy stores, 
and doling out their contents among them, spreading those contents over 
all the interposing time, until the seasons should bring the relief of the 
first crop. This I proceeded to do on that day, the 21st June, and con- 
tinued till the 3rd September. I sold daily a certain quantity of 
paddy to every applicant who brought a quarter of a rupee or 
half a rupee, to no one more. The immodiate effect of this step was 
that the price of paddy fell at the local grain marts from 160rs., first 
to 145rs., then to 133rs. and 125rs., and never rose higher. When 
the 90 days’ crop came in, the price fell to 110rs. and 115rs., the 
present price. Then I ceased selling, and left the bazaar prices to the 
undisturbed influence of demand and supply. This steady course, 
together with giving employment at full wages to every man, woman, 
and child of my own labourers, between 300 and 400 in number, has kept 
actual famine from our doors. Not a human being in these [5] ams- 
hunes [i. ¢., parishes] has died of hunger, while scores, I have strong 
reason to believe, have died in the neighbouring ones. And although 
everything whatsoever edible in the shape of fruit or vegetables, ripe 
or unripe, exposed to depredation has been pilfered, not an approach to 
robbery of food by violence in any one case has been brought before 
me, whether attempted by one individual or by several. The accused 
brought before me have all been solitary offenders, caught in the act, with 
whatever they had purloined in their possession, and who, so far from 
denying their offence, were the first to confess it, to plead dire want, 
and to implore merey. During the whole of this trying time, nothing 
in the shape of crime has been committed here. I have not had a peon 
[i. ¢, policeman] disposable. My old and trusty one, whom every 
one knows, and who has only to lift his finger to be obeyed, has been 
confined the whole time with fever. It is the people who have kept 
the peace. At the outset I called together the Nyrs [i. e., the highest 
caste among the Hindoos] and Mapillas [i. ¢., Mussulmans], told them 
we had a three months’ famine before us, and besought their help in 
preserving order, watching offenders, and keeping the peace. This is 
their answer to my appeal... ... B——, the collector, was lately 
mobbed, I hear, in his very capital town, Calicut, while Tellicherry, the 
next town, was left one whole day last week without any rice for sale in 
the bazaar...... The officers at Cannanore raised a famine fund, 





bought rice, had it made into conjee, and distributed it in the shape of 
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one meal a day to crowds of starving poor. So was peace preserved in 
the cantonment and large adjoining native town. Save a hasty week 
passed at Tellicherry in the beginning of May, I have not stirred a foot 
from hence since April last. During the whole of that time, I have 
been witnessing, first, all the horrors of an eight months’ unparalleled 
drought upon every form of animal and vegetable life ; following that, 
and until the beginning of September, all the horrors of a famine, the 
like to which the country has never known before. When, a century 
ago, Tippoo, at the head of a large army, invaded Malabar in profound 
peace, cut down and burnt the grain crops and fruit trees, put to death 
the male inhabitants he captured, and forcibly deported to Seringapatam 
80,000 more of both sexes and all ages, the native staff of life, paddy, 
reached the then unheard-of price of 100rs. per mil seers. The next time 
paddy reached that price was last year, 1865. In June this year, 1866, 
it sold for 160rs.! Observe that I have bought the same quantity for 
16rs. Commonly, and for years together, I have boughtit at 20rs., 25rs., 
and 30rs., the price at which I left it in 1838, when I went to England. 
When I returned from England in 1856, I found the price had risen to 
40rs. and 45rs., this last price, 45rs. per mil seers, being the fixed com- 
mutation-rate at which the Madras Government, ever since the yoar 
1800, has been receiving its land-tax.” 





INFANTICIDE. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sm,—You are one of the last men in the world I should have 
expected would be greatly unjust. But you are. You have read 
my letter in the Star too hastily to understand it, or you have 
not had time to attend to it. Hence you take no account of the 
definition I gave of what constitutes marriage in the eye of God, 
while you overthrow a view I did not advance. 

Allow me, then, to say that I did not make any “ proposal to 
prevent profligacy,” either by the means you mention or any 
other, as you will see, if you look again at my letter. I said, 
indeed, that if we conformed our human laws to what I believed 
was the divine law, profligacy and infanticide would be greatly 
diminished. But the whole gist of my letter was in the expres- 
sion of my conviction that the true divine idea of marriage 
consisted in a man and woman coming together in the sense 
spoken of by our Lord in Mark x., 7—9; that such an 
act required the consecration of a religious and public cere- 
mony previously, and especially the consecration of genuine 
affection, of a mutual contract, and of a spiritual union of souls, — 
but that such ceremony, contract, and spiritual affection did not 
constitute marriage, as our laws already indeed in part acknow- 
ledged. This is very different from the ridiculous confusion of 
thought you impute to me. You make me say that since sexual 
intercourse is justifiable only where there has been marriage, 
therefore such intercourse constitutes marriage. The confusion, I 
submit, with all deference, lies in your confounding my definition 
of marriage with that in common use. Lest there be any further 
misunderstanding, let me repeat that I maintain the intercourse in 
question to be marriage by the ordinance of God, and according to 
the interpretation of that ordinance by His Son, our Saviour,— 
provided of course that the parties were not married pre- 
viously. 

If you object to that view and the argument arising from it, 
will you give your own definition of what constitutes marriage, 
after reading my objections in the Star to those commonly 
offered ? But pray observe that your illustration taken from the 
laws of property is entirely beside the question, inasmuch as I 
never argued that sexual intercourse constituted marriage because 
absolute faithfulness is required by divine and human law after 
marriage, and I cannot conceive how you should have imagined 
that I did ? 

As to the effects, social and moral, that might result from this 
view of marriage being legally recognized, I have dwelt on them in 
the letter above referred to, and you have not room to let me 
repeat them. Permit me, therefore, only to add, (1), that if 
parents knew their sons would be in danger of being drawn into 
marriage through the wiles of designing women, they would be as 
careful to educate them in habits of manly purity as they are now 
to train their daughters in ways of chastity ; (2), that if young 
men were thus educated, there would be very few profligate women ; 
and (3) that it is high time, on religious as well as on social con- 
siderations, that a truer and purer view of marriage were received 
and acted on than too commonly obtains.—1 am yours faithfully, 

150 Strand, October 23, 1866. Henry Soiry. 


[Mr. Solly’s restatement of his case does not appear to us to 


throw any light upon it. Our Lord, as far as we know, never 
defined marriage at all. He tells us what obligations persons who 
enter into marriage are bound to take. He implies that all 


intercourse between the sexes not sanctified by this law is lust. 
But the notion that He defines such intercourse as constituting 
marriage exists only in Mr. Solly’s own brain. If his proposal 
were not a practical one, intended to diminish profligacy, how 
did it come to be made in a discussion on infanticide?—Ep., 
Spectator. ] 





THE TRADES’ UNIONS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”) 
Lincoln's Inn, October 24, 1866. 

Srr,—Last year, at the Sheffield meeting of the Social Science 
Association, I had occasion, by the desire of the Council, to speak 
to a very large meeting of mechanics of that town and the neigh- 
bourhood on the subject of the outrages on workmen for which 
Sheffield has become notorious. In what I had to say I assumed 
that the Unions had taken no active steps towards the suppression 
of these outrages, and were in fact inclined to screen the per- 
petrators; and I instanced the famous Acorn-Street outrage of 
1861 as a peculiarly atrocious example of these crimes. The next 
morning a deputation from the “ Association of Organized Trades 
of Sheffield” waited on me, and, after complaining that I had 
given them no notice of my intention to speak on the subject, and 
that no one had been allowed to answer me at the meeting, 
offered, if I were willing to go into the matter, to lay before me 
documents bearing upon the Acorn-Street outrage in particular, 
and generally upon the action of the Trades’ Unions of the dis- 
trict with reference to the question. Of course I consented, and 
Mr. Dronfield, the secretary of the Organized Trades, then put 
into my hands certified copies of resolutions pass@l by his asso- 
ciation, and by several of the Trades’ Societies of the district, and 
a number of Sheffield newspapers for the years 1861 and 1862. 
He and the members of the deputation, all of them delegates from 
the Sheftield societies, also volunteered to answer whatever questions 
I might wish to put to them. I availed myself of this offer, and 
cross-examined them to the best of my ability, and, as I had taken 
an active part.in 1861 in moving the Trades’ Societies of London 
to remonstrate with the Sheffield trades, and so knew the other 
side of the case, and had some special knowledge to guide me as 
to the points of my examination, I believe that it would not have 
been easy for them to have deceived me on any important point. 
When I returned to town I examined carefully the documents 
which had been placed in my hands, and procured others through 
Mr. Applegarth, the secretary of the Amalgamated Carpenters, 
who was deputed to represent the organized trades of Sheffield for 
this purpose. Having formed my conclusions, I communicated 
with the Sheffield trades, and at their request promised to state 
those conclusions publicly whenever I should be called upon to do 
so by them. That time has now come. The Sheffield trades 
leaders have called on me to redeem my promise, and I hope 
therefore you will allow me to do so in your columns. 

My conclusions were, 1st, that the leaders of the Trades at Shef- 
field, so far from having countenanced these atrocious crimes, 
have for many years done their best to bring the perpetrators of 
them to justice, and to rouse a healthy abhorrence of such doings; 
2nd, that they have been to a great extent successful, there 
having been no outrage in the town since 1861; 3rd, that after 
the last, that of Acorn Street, at their instance a joint committee 
of employers and employed was formed to investigate that case, 
and to guard against such occurrences in future, which committee 
only fell into disuse by the neglect of the masters to attend ; 4th, 
that the evidence as to the Acorn-Street outrage pointed to the 
conclusion that it was not the work of a ‘Trades’ Unionist. 
Lastly, that the leaders were anxious for inquiry, and would 
rejoice to see a Royal commission, or any other impartial tri- 
bunal, undertaking a searching investigation of the whole ques- 
tion. 

I believe that Mr. Fawcett came to much the same conclu- 
sions after an examination of such evidence as was then forth- 
coming. , 

Let us now look, Sir, at the action of the Trades on the present 
occasion. The Sawgrinders’ and Sawmakers’ Societics, and the 
Saw-Handlemakers’ Union immediately held meetings, in which 
resolutions were passed unanimously, testifying the “indignation 
| and abhorrence ” with which this ‘‘ dastardly outrage,” ‘‘ this foul 
| crime,” was viewed by them. At a Trades’ Delegate Meeting, 
held as soon as it could be summoned, Mr. Broadhead (the 
Secretary of the Sawgrinders) was called upon to explain his 
| letter; and a sum of 100/. was voted as a reward to any person, 
not being the actual perpetrator who will give such information to 
the Chief Constable as will lead to the conviction of the culprit. 
| To this the Amalgamated Carpenters have added 25/., the Saw- 
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grinders, 10/., and their Secretary, Mr. Broadhead himself, 5/., 
making 140/. in all, and the Organized Trades have had large 
bills printed and posted proclaiming the reward, not only in 
Sheffield, but in all the neighbouring towns. 

I do not know, Sir, what more the leaders of the trades could 
have done. The truth is that they are painfully and sensitively 
alive to the fact that an act of this kind does the cause of ‘Trades’ 
Unions infinite harm, and even if they had no higher motive, this 
knowledge would be enough to keep them on the right side. 

I trust that there will be a public inquiry as to this Hereford- 
Street outrage. The Government should have the matter 
thoroughly sifted, that we may know whether it is the work of 
the Trades’ Unions or not. Meantime, I would assure such of your 
readers as are still open to conviction, that the leaders of the 
Unions, even at Sheflield, are not assassins, or the abettors of 
assassins. In all great bodies there are black sheep, and at 
Sheffield there are many mechanics, unionists and non-unionists, 
who are highly paid, uneducated, vicious, and reckless. Until 
these have been reclaimed or are dead, I fear that in a town 
with the traditions of Sheffield outrages will occur from time to 
time ; but I believe that the best way to guard against them will 
be for the authorities to assume that the organized Trades are not 
lying when they offer heavy rewards and pass unanimous reso- 
lutions, and, taking them at their word, to help them to a 
thorough investigation while this crime is fresh in men’s minds. 


—I am yours truly, 
Tuos. Huaues. 





THE SO-CALLED ATHANASIAN CREED. 

[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—At the close of your article of Saturday on the so-called 
Athanasian Creed, you advert to the methods by which clergymen 
have sought to escape from the apparently obvious meaning of its 
damnatory clauses. Some contend that these do not condemn 
individuals whose errors of belief may be involuntary (the 
“invincible ignorance” assumed of Protestants by charitable 
Romanists), but that they merely warn against the danger of wilful 
error in regard to the great truths of the Trinity and Incarnation, 
with which the life of the Church as a whole is bound up. Others 
point to the absurdity of a literal interpretation which would con- 
demn the whole Eastern Church. Again, Mr. Maurice, whose 
adherence to this Creed has doubtless justified its use to many, 
appears to regard its condemnations as applying not to the denial 
of certain propositions concerning the Godhead, but of spiritual 
worship to the Godhead itself, involving that separation from God 
which is eternal death. All these positions surely involve the 
admission that the clauses in question do not mean what they 
appear to mean; may we not add, do not and cannot mean for us, 
what they meant for those who used them in ages when men no 
more doubted the damnation of one whom they regarded as an 
heretic, than they scrupled about the burning of his body? If 
so, the question for us clergymen to consider, is not whether by 
attaching our own meaning to these clauses we can conscien- 
tiously repeat them, but one more important, viz., whether their 
popular use, in the public service of the Church, has not long 
become utterly unreal ? 

This, it may be said, we cannot help, since we are legally obliged 
to use them. But surely a declaration by a large number of the 
clergy that they adhere under protest to the public recitation of 
this creed, and desire to be relieved from it, could not fail, if backed 
by the representations of the laity, to produce its effect. Such 
declaration would involve no denial of the doctrine of the creed 
(on parts of which there may be difference of opinion), nor even of its 
value as a standard, in the same sense as the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 


October 23, 1866. ii, F. M. 





THE DEAN OF EMLY’S ALLEGED HERESY. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I read with much interest the article in the Spectator of the 
13th inst., headed ‘The Dean of Emly’s Alleged Heresy,” and 
with much sympathy your brief remarks on the same subject in 
your ‘News of the Week;” but I felt, with the writer of the 
article, the great probability that the sentence on which he 
grounded his strictures, would on a fuller report of the Dean’s 
paper, prove to be materially qualified by the context, even if its 
actual meaning were not considerably modified by a more reliable 
statement of its precise wording. We have this fuller report 
now in the publication of the paper in extensoin the Guar- 





dian ; and I conclude, also, a more reliable statement of its very 
words. I will, therefore, with your permission, transcribe from 
this report into your columns the actual sentence said to have 
elicited so much applause at the York Congress, with the con- 
textual portion of the paper, which seems to me to determine its 
exact meaning ; while I would contend that the bare sentence, 
as thus reported, conveys a far less exceptional meaning than the 
Standard reporters supposed equivalent, ‘‘ There is something 
worse than religion without morality, and that is morality with- 
out religion,” on which your contributor commented. ‘The extract 
from the Guardian is as follows:—‘ There are credenda as well 
as agenda. Apostolic practice must be founded on Apostolic faith, 
A moral man, a farm servant in a country parish, expressed this 
well. When invited to join some sect, upon the plea that it had 
no creeds, he replied, ‘Never. If you have no creeds this year, 
you will have no commandments next year.’ Of Christian morality 
there are two great characteristics. It is authoritative. It comes 
to the dullest hearer not as a speculation, but as a voice from the 
oracle of God, and those clouds that encompass His presence. It is 
pervasive. It is not partial and successive in its effects. Itis not like 
the sculptor, who can work upon only one portion of his statue at 
a time ; it is like nature, at work in every portion of the plant at 
once with a simultaneous operation. Christianity, turned into a 
morality without dogma, a popular commentary upon the law of 
duty, loses these characteristics. Dogmatic poverty starves moral 
teaching. Let us suppose, for instance, a preacher taking advan- 
tage of the Epistle for last Sunday to speak of ‘corrupt com- 
munication.’ No subject might well seem to be less linked with 
dogma. Yet unless the preacher be possessed with the idea of 
the personality of the Holy Spirit, he cannot use with his people 
the very arguments of St. Paul, ‘And grieve not the Holy 
Spirit.’ So is it round the whole circle of duty. So is it all 
along the history of the Church. Abrogation of dogma in the 
supposed interest of morality has always ended in the abrogation 
of morality. A free handling of dogma in any age has always 
ended in a very free and easy handling of the morallaw. Like 
the serpent whose sting is followed after a season by paralysis setting 
in from the opposite side to that upon which it has been inflicted, 
the anti-dogmatic spirit strikes Christianity upon its speculative 
side, but death sets in from the moral side. Had the Saviour 
only taught ‘earthly things,’ not ‘heavenly things,’ He would 
have been a greater Socrates, not the Saviour of the world. Had 
this [? His] Gospel been a morality without a dogma, it would 
have gone the way of other moralities. TZhere is one thing more 
worthless than a religion without a morality, and that is a morality 
without a religion.” 

I have emphasized this last sentence, as being that on which the 
charge of heresy against the Dean of Emly is founded ; but surely 
as thus expressed it gives no countenance whatever to religion 
without morality, but rather declares its utter worthlessness, to be 
exceeded only by asystem of morals entirely divorced from religious 
principle. And I think it will be seen from the context preceding 
the sentence why so strong an assertion is made, viz., because the 
Dean believes he sees from history that morals without a religious 
basis will soon die out altogether, whereas religious faith, however 
nearly allied in certain cases to mere superstition, may survive a 
life of immorality and hypocrisy, and promote in the end both a 
moral reformation and a clearer and purer view of religion itself. 
Solomon and Voltaire may in some measure illustrate this anti- 
thetical statement of the Dean of Emly, and assuming the repent- 
ance of the one and the abiding infidelity of the other, the history 
of their lives will confirm the truth of his assertion. 

The subject of the Dean of Emly’s paper is ‘‘ Dogmatic Teach- 
ing from the Pulpit.” Such an account of the subject is very un- 
fortunate, owing to the prejudice immediately excited by the word 
‘+ dogmatic ;” it may, therefore, be of use to secure wider attention 
to his valuable and eloquent essay, both from clergy and laity, 
to observe that he opens it with a definition of the word “‘ dogma,” 
which he restrains to formal statements of positive religious truths 
accepted by the Church, i. ¢., “of those things which are most 
surely believed among us.” ‘To dogma such as this no one can 

é ion.— ir, y ithfull 
take exception.—I am, Sir, yours fa y; BND. 


[We have not the slightest wish to exaggerate the Dean of 
Emly’s error, which, however, we still regard as grave, in spite of 
our sincere general admiration for him as a preacher and a divine. 
Nothing seems to us more dangerous than to assert that to share 
the nature of God without acknowledging Him, is in any degree 
worthless, and especially more worthless than to acknowledge Hiin 
without sharing His nature.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE LOGIC OF CHANCE.* 

Tns is a very able and, to the present reviewer at least, a very 
entertaining little book on the logic of chance, though it does not 
strike us as quite so original as Mr. Venn thinks it, and we do not 
agree with the general theory it contains. ‘The main subject of 
the book is the old controversy as to what we mean by the chance 
of an event,—whether probability is a property of thoughts or 
things,—whether it belongs to individual events as individual 
events, like single throws of a die, or only expresses the pro- 
portions between the various results of events of the same kind, 
sixes, fives, fours, &c., when thrown in a considerable series, — 
whether it is a science founded solely on adequate statistical 
results, that is, on knowledge of proportions between different 
classes of events, as, for example, the ratio of male to female births, 
—or whether it can ever be applied, in our ignorance of the real 
proportions, to show us the direction in which such little know- 
ledge as we have gained clearly tends. On almost all these points 
we differ from Mr. Venn, though entirely agreeing with him as to 
the absurdity of applying the principles of probability in any case 
in which the slightest item of moral evidence at our disposal entirely 
outweighs all the value of the numerical laws which it is possible for 
us to apply,—of determining, for instance, the chance of a soldier's 
death from any particular wound by the number of fatal cases in 
general, to the exclusion of the far more important particular 
symptoms in the individual patient’s case. 

First, as to Mr. Venn’s assertion that probability is properly a 
property of things, not of our own conceptions of things. With 
this we should agree, if only he admits our own conceptions 
amongst the things which have the property of probability in 
question. ‘There are passages in his book which seem to object 
to founding any inference on our own ignorance. Now, supposing 
I happen to know that of two turnings one will lead me where 
I want to go, and oné will not, but don’t know and have no suspicion 
which of the two is the right one, surely on this ignorance I can 
yet found so much knowledge as this,—that if in every case where 
Iam so circumstanced I choose at random, i. e., do not choose 
at all, but let myself be determined by a purely accidental cir- 
cumstance which has no relation to rightness or wrongness, I 
shall in the long run go right exactly as often as I go 
wrong. And will not this be a piece of knowledge founded 
on my experience of absolute ignorance? It may seem a very 
useless piece of knowledge founded upon ignorance, and yet it is 
not wholly so. For supposing there were two sets of ways of going 
to the place I am seeking, one of which goes by a turning where 
three or four roads meet, and the other by the way mentioned 
before where only two roads meet, aud I am equally ignorant 
which way to choose at both turnings, it is clear that I shall 
be wiser to follow the path where only two roads meet, for there 
my chances of error will be fewer than where three or four meet ; 
and so if my ignorance of two processes for doing the same thing 
is equally complete, but in one of them there is but one dangerous 
blunder possible, and in another two or three, I can estimate 
exactly the superior wisdom of choosing the less complex process. 
If this is true about the ramifications of things, it must be equally 
true about the ramifications of thoughts. I may clearly found a 
presumption as to truth or error on the same principles on which 
I found a presumption as to the right way or the wrong. The 
true auswer to a question may be known to others, and yet if I do 
not know it and cannot know it, I may be quite right in treating 
my presumption as to the correct answer as a probability, and 
estimating the chance of its being right, exactly as I would 
the chance of a die turning up a particular face. ‘Thoughts are 
things for all the purposes of this science, and there are cases in 
which it is quite easy to assign an arithmetical value to the 
probability of their turning out correct thoughts, where we cannot 
have access to the facts necessary to determine whether they are 
correct or not. If we can study the facts, we try to learn the 
possible limits of variation of the facts, though we do not know 
what causes the variation between those limits, as between the 
head and tail in a throw of a halfpenny. If we cannot study the 
facts, we try to determine the limits of variation of conceivably 
true guesses about the facts, though we do not know any reason 
for preferring one guess to the other. It is clear that the guess 
about the fact has just as much an assignable probability, as the fact 
itself. 





* The Logic of Chance. 
of probability, 
By John Venn, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
Ma-millan. 


i _ An Essay on the foundations aud province of the theory 
with especial reference to its application to moral and social science. 
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Again, we cannot agree with Mr. Venn in considering that to 
apply the word probability strictly to an individual fact is a mistake, 
probability meaning, according to him, the proportion of events of 
one kind, say female births, to the whole in a sufficiently large 
series of more general events (human births). ‘Thus Mr. Venn 
thinks that to say that the probability of a particular throw of a 
penny turning up ‘heads’ is one-half, only means that in the long 
run out of every hundred throws half will be heads and half 
tails. And he takes a good deal of pains to show that the 
& priori proof, as it is called,—that in any one case there is an 
equal tendency beforehand to ‘ head’ and ‘ tail,’—is not really & 
priori, but rests upon the experience that in fact of all the actual 
throws made ‘with fair halfpennies,” half have been in one 
way and half the other. Now, we quite admit that in the case 
of the halfpenny the @ privri proof is a little doubtful. It is 
undoubtedly conceivable that if the same thrower always threw 
up the halfpenny with the head uppermost, there might be a 
predominance in one kind of result, and with another thrower a 
predominance of the opposite kind, so that we may really require 
the test of experience in this case to prove that practically the 
conditions are equally favourable to either result. But that the 
probability of various individual events can be assigned without any 
large number of trials, and even without one trial, seems to us 
certain. Mark out the floor of a room with rows of squares on which 
the regular series of ordinary numbers are written, and then tell a 
blind man who has never heard of the arrangement to halt at 
random on any of the squares in succession. It is perfectly cer- 
tain, before any trial, that in the long run in wandering about 
the room he will halt as often on even numbers as on odd, for, not 
knowing of the arrangement, his reasons or caprices for halting must 
be independent of the evenness or oddness, and cannot favour either. 
And, therefore, we say that his chance of halting on an even number 
or on an odd is equal, without asking for statistical results. 
And what do we mean by calling the chance of the individual 
event for either case one-half? Simply that the conditions tending 
to either event are of the sae force, and that those which actually 
determine it in any individual case are accidental with regard to 
the issue, that is, as likely to determine it to the one issue as to 
the other. When Mr. Venn says that there is no such thing at 
all as a probability for an individual event, he seems to us to deny 
practically that there is such a thing as the necessity of an indi- 
vidual event or the impossibility of it. We say that an eclipse of 
the sun by the moon is necessary, if neither moon nor sun perish, 
or are drawn out of their orbits before the moment when the moon 
intervenes between us and the sun ; that it is impossible, if the moon 
does not intervene between us and the sun. Where an individual. 
event can be necessary or impossible, it can surely be something 
between the two—probable. In other words, the whole causes tend- 
ing to produce it can bearan assignable ratio to the whole causes tend- 
ing either to produce or prevent it. If it is necessary that an eclipse 
shall happen if the forces at work bring the moon between the sun 
and us, it would be probable if some forces tended to bring it between 
the sun and us, and some tended to draw it away, while the issue 
depended on the unknown effect of the force to be exerted by 
some variable attraction. ‘The apparent contradiction of which Mr. 
Venn gets rid by denying ‘ probability’ to individual events, is 
the contradiction of first postulating the event as an entity, and 
then suggesting a doubt as to whether it will ever really be one. But 
almost a similar objection might be made as to speaking of a future 
event which cannot be an event until it is past. ‘The truth is that 
all we mean by a probable event is, a conceived event the existing 
and calculable amount of tendency to the production of which is 
greater than the similar existing and calculable tendency to 
prevent its production. It is no doubt quite true, as Mr. Venn 
points out, that we can only judge of this tendency at all in many 
cases by statistical results. ‘Lhe science of their evolution is 
too much a secret, depends on too many complex causes, to 
be tested by individual analysis at all,—as in the case of the 
probable duration of human life. To calculate this for an in- 
dividual case except by arguing from a great number of cases is 
impossible. And most cases of probability are of like kind. But 
because there are two modes of measuring probability,—the 
intensive, which measures the tendency in the individual case,— 
and the extensive, which gauges the general amount of causes 
acting upon the collective class of cases,—we have no reason to 
deny the former, which, when it can be calculated at all, is far the 
more accurate. The probability which we measure by tendency 
before the event,—as in the case of a halfpenny or a die,—seems 
to us to bear to the probability which we measure by statistics 
after a good number of such events, the same relation which the 





formula from which a series is evolved, bears to the developed serics. 
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We may obtain the latter directly by experiment, but if we know 
the formula which produced it, it is always far more convenient to 
deal with that. Mr. Venn sees that you can obtain it @ priori in 
so few cases that are of practical value, that he wants to deny 
himself the advantage of it in those few cases which have really 
led to the mathematical theory of probability. 

Many of Mr. Venn’s remarks on the attempt to apply the laws 
of probability to cases on which we have far more moral evidence 
—that we cannot gauge by quantity at all—than any mathematical 
rules will supply us, are very good. It is quite true that it is 
absurd to apply the laws of probability derived from the ideal 
case of drawing balls from a box, to solving such a question as what 
we ought to expect when ten ships have sailed past us with a flag, 
with respect to the eleventh also having a flag or the same flag. The 
conjectures we are able to form as to the fleet in question, would 
usually be far more important than the principle which we can 
deduce from the fact that we have drawn ten balls of the same colour 
from a box, as to our legitimate expectation concerning the eleventh 
drawing. But Mr. Venn does not state fairly the law of ‘ inverse 
probability,’ when he says that it professes to assign a different 
answer to the following questions. (1.) What is the chance that if 
A B dies he will die of typhus fever? (2.) A B isdead. Whatis the 
chance that he died of typhus? The rule of inverse probability 
really does help us to detect the most probable instantaneous law 
in operation from our knowledge of a few specific instances. But 
it is applicable only where we know that there are various laws 
equally probable in themselves, but not equally likely to yield the 
actual event. A fair illustration would have been this. Given a class 
of diseases equally prevalent, and from which men are about equally 
likely to suffer, but very different in their fatality, of which typhus is 
one, and then ask (1), what is the chance that, if A B takes one of these 
diseases (say typhus), he will die? (2.) Heis dead from one of these 
diseases ; what is the chance he died of typhus ? The second ques- 
tion would be quite distinct from the first, and would be a question 
soluble only by the principle of inverse probability. No doubt 
Mr. Venn will say that such questions are not very useful, and that 
the condition they involye,—that all the supposed laws shall be 
equally likely in themselves, though not equally likely to produce 
the given event,—robs the principle of much of its practical 
value. No doubt that is so, but in at least one case,—the deter- 
mination of the law of error for the observations of astronomy, the 
law shown to be most likely by theory has also proved practically 
of the highest utility, and here at least Mr. Venn should allow, 
on his own principle, that experience has borne us out in the 
bold assumption, which a priori we admit to have been quite 
uncertain, namely, that of all the possible chances assumed, any 
one is intrinsically as likely as any other. : 

Little as we agree with many of the theoretic conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Venn, it is impossible to read his very clever 
book without both amusement and instruction. 





© 
GRIFFITH GAUNT.* 
Ix the very furious letter, denouncing a critic of Griffith Gaunt, 
which he has published about an American contemporary,—a 
journal which, we may remark, does not deserve all his epi- 
thets,—Mr. Charles Reade announces two strong convictions. 
Griffith Gaunt is not indecent, and it is his magnum opus. In 
the first statement we entirely coiacide, so entirely, that we 
cannot imagine how any honest male critic can have permitted 
himself the use of such an epithet. ' Griffith Gaunt is no more in- 
decent than Othello is indecent, and Ovhello in an acting edition. 
It is in fact a rare example of the delicate plainness, the reserved 
simplicity, with which a fine writer can treat topics that to some 
men,—to all Frenchmen, for example,—would have been irresisti- 
bly suggestive. The motive-power of Griffith Gaunt is jealousy, 
as felt by an unrefined though not ignoble nature, by a man 
of the sort to which most of our grandfathers belonged, one 
who rode more than he read, who was not ashamed of drink, who 
was coarse in many of his conceptions of life, but who had, 
nevertheless, the capacity alike of being noble and of recog- 
nizing and honouring nobleness. It is hard to describe 
jealousy as such a man would feel it, to describe it closely, 
without ever laying the physical nature of the man too bare, 
harder if the mad transport of his jealousy, the insanity 
of grief and pain, tempt him into bigamy, but Mr. Reade has 
done it. Griffith Gaunt marries two wives at once, of two 
different grades, believes his true wife faithless to his bed, is 
tempted by a servant, watches, as he thinks, his wife’s assignation 
with her paramour and priest, and yet there is not throughout the 





* Griffith Gaunt. By Charles Reade. London: Chapman and Hall. 








book one scene the most pure-minded woman might hesitate to 
read, not one which has in it the faintest trace of guilty suggestion. 
This is the more striking, because the story has of necessity once 
or twice to touch, barely touch, on scenes over which a prurient 
writer would have gloated, which Mr. Charles Reade does not 
forget or ignore, for they are necessities to his moral, but from 
which he instantly escapes without a smirch. /The whole story 
from first to last, from the first plot of the low intrigante who 
falls in love with Gaunt’s massive figure, to the meeting between 
the two wives, is a rare example of that chastity of art which can 
be naked, intentionally naked, and yet pure. Of course, the whole 
story is of the kind at which it is possible for some of Mr. 
Mudie’s heads of families to take exception, for it presupposes 
that its readers live among men and women, and not in a 
monastery ; but if jealousy is a passion which the dramatist may 
employ, or bigamy a situation the novelist may describe, the pas- 
sion and the situation were never employed or described with 
greater reverence than by Mr. Reade. 

But this is not his magnum opus, is not equal to the work he 
has done, is, as we believe, inferior to the work he can do. We 
should place it decidedly below the Cloister and the Hearth, and 
have a difficulty in allowing it the pas of Hard Cash. No 
character has been worked out as the heroine is worked out in the 
former ; there is nowhere a trace of that marvellous vitality which 
shines out through so many chapters of the latter. ‘The descrip- 
tion of the sea fight in Hard Cash remains unmatched by any- 
thing in Griffith Gaunt, and though the invention of incident 
does not reveal power like the creation of character, still it does 
reveal it; nor are we sure that either Mrs. Gaunt, or Griffith, 
or Caroline Ryder are really equal as pictures to Mrs. Dodd, 
as she rustles through Love Me Little, Love Me Long, and 
Hard Cash, two stories which are really one. Their proportions 
are nobler, but they have something angular about them, some- 
thing unfinished, as if the sculptor had been pressed for time, while 
her lines are all filled in. We think we can understand why Mr. 
Reade prefers this work to so many previous efforts, though he 
will doubtless pronounce us fools,—he thinks all critics fools, 
particularly when they praise him,—for making the attempt. 
In Griffith Gaunt he has relied almost solely upon his art as de- 
signer for complete success, has been sparing to poverty of incident, 
averse to scorn to novelists’ tricks, has depended on majesty of 
form and design alone, and neglected, apparently deliberately, both 
roundness and polish. He will not spoil thought with description, 
outline with details, and feels amazed that the want of such triviali- 
ties should blind critics to the beauty of his design. He wants us 
to admire the statue in the clay. His mind supplies details to 
himself, and therefore his group seems to himself perfect, while to 
the spectator it looks still rugged and harsh. Gaunt, for example, 
is a Hercules in the rough, Mrs. Gaunt a rugged Juno. One 
understands that thestrong, rough, natural man, who courts so 
passionately, and drinks so deeply, and feels so keenly, with whom 
sentiment is so powerful and principle so weak, may be one to be 
loved by women, by Mercy Vint as well as Catherine Gaunt, but 
one only understands it by the intellect, instead of through the 
feelings. Something or other in his character, perceptible, it may 
be, to his author, remains to be filled up by the reader, some 
element of lovingness, some capacity for stirring the softer side of 
human feeling, which is not clearly apparent to the spectator. 
He is a rough in the story, a rough with fine instincts, and he 
must have been something more, or Catherine Gaunt, and in a 
much less degree Mercy Vint, remain partly unaccounted for. 
Mr. Reade in fact seems to have felt this himself, to have seen 
intuitively the necessity of discovering something which should 
bring the noble aud pure woman into closer contact with the 
natural but unpure—wedo not mean impure—man, something which 
should account for the fullness of love he has determined she should 
bestow on her husband, and he, therefore, invents a scene in 
which, as he half laughingly, half earnestly asserts, Griffith trans- 
fuses with the blood from his own veins something of his own 
nature, his interior-self, into Catherine. We do not object, a 
change of nature from transfusion is as possible as a change from 
trepanning, but the device has a little too much of the miracle 
about it to be part of the normal development of a character. 
She, too, is rugged, or rough. We see the grand Junonian 
woman, with her rising passion for the priest who supplies 
what her husband cannot supply, the spiritual want of her 
nature; crushing it down, and as it were, courting her own 
husband to help her keep it in subjection, banishing the priest, 
deserted by her husband, living on in a proud reserve even 
an accusation of murder cannot shake, facing the Court in all 
the strength of her intellect as well as her pride, and only break- 
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ing down under the loving beseechingness of her rival 3 yet still, 
somehow, there is flesh wanting. What was the mind which could 
love both Leonard and Griffith Gaunt? We feel she could, but 
t more clearly to see why. [By the way, we put it to Mr. 
Reade, rather than the public, is that scene with Mercy Vint quite 
true to human nature? We understand the pardon of the rival in 
so queenly a nature, particularly before its own love had revived, 
but is the pardon for the child so true? Had Catherine Gaunt 
been childless it would have been false, and even as it is we have 
a faint doubt.] Everything she does comes with a strange 
naturalness from her, yet sometimes we see her motives as 
we see her, only in outline, as if words were wanting, more 
touches of the chisel, or more varied movement, to reveal the 
full proportions of the form,—a want increased by Mr. Reade’s 
style which, usually relieved by incessant touches of almost 
impudent cynicism, of a humour like Chili vinegar, at once warm 
and acrid, is in this book hard and terse, as if the writer felt his 
usual fivoriture inconsistent with the grandeur of his song. In 
this bareness, this conquest over the littleness of detail, we doubt 
not is Mr. Reade’s delight in hisown work; but he should remem- 
ber that after all word-sculpture is not the phrase men instinc- 
tively use to describe perfect literary work, but word-painting. 
They feel without thinking that colour is wanting to it as well as 
form. For the rest, Mercy Vint strikes us as an ordinary person, 
gearcely more definite than Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth, and there is a 
want, intended, of course, of inferior personages. ‘The only two of 
the least importance, for Leonard is an often repeated figure, are 
Mrs. Ryder and George Neville, and she would have been more 
perfect had not Mr. Reade declined to break the canons the 
American declares him to have violated. She is as complete as an 
English novelist can make her, but only a French one could do 
more than just sketch in Caroline Ryder, while George Neville is 
a blot on the book. He is just the man who never would have 
married the betrayed wife of his own former rival. Her happi- 
ness is a defect in art, a recompense which Mr. Reade, in his love 
for his own, has felt due to injured innocence, but one which, to 
judge from the experience of ordinary life, Providence reserves in 
such cases for the next world. ‘These things, however, are trifles, 
and we do not hesitate to pronounce Griffith Gaunt a noble, 
though somewhat rugged, poem in prose. 
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A PAINTER’S CAMP.* 

Mr. Hamerron’s second edition of A Painter's Camp is not 
only readable and interesting to the general reader, it contains 
many points of more technical concern to the artist and to the 
critic. The general reader will find much the same kind of plea- 
sure in accompanying Mr. Hamerton on his travels, which he 
might derive from accompanying a communicative artist to a 
picture gallery or through a studio. Artists cannot fail to look 
with heightened interest at different countries through the eyes of 
an artist, while the critic is curious to study a vocabulary, more 
or less professional without the pedantry of a school, and to study 
how, after all, a painter, gifted with real powers of thought and 
expression, conveys his own pictorial feelings in ordinary language. 
The language of the penny-a-liner we know, and the language of 
the eloquent rhetorician} we know the purple Saxon of Mr. Ruskin, 
and we know the cold, conventional, slightly pompous vocabulary 
of the Crowe-Cavalcaselle school of art-historians (it is hard to be 
an art-historian and an artist), but there is a zest and a curiosity | 
in listening to the Janguage of a live artist painting his pictures | 
not in colour, but in word. 
The way in which Mr. Hamerton encamped, how he contrived | 
his tent, and struck it in diverse wilds to study nature’s varied 
moods at his leisure, we shall not describe, nor shall we describe 
his painter’s life-boat. It is all very useful and amusing in its way, | 
but it would swamp our article, and, honestly, we do think it a 
little overdone. As for Thursday’s nautical education, quid ad rem? } 
We care very little for Thursday and his nautical or any other | 
education. Mr. Crusoe’s Friday was a very great man, but for | 
Mr. Hamerton’s ‘“ Thursday ” we cannot care a fig, not at least | 
until we know him. Equally little do we care for Mr. Richard- | 
son’s life-boat,—here, at allevents. If Mr. Hamerton had confined | 
himself to explaining with all the force and brevity in his power 
the construction, uses, and merits of his boat for the benefit of 
other artists, and then given all the space spent on mock- 
heroical adventures and frittered on sub-rollicking banter, to 
the analysis of the Highland scenery and those half social, half 
moral, half pictorial glimpses of a country which he is able, when 
he chooses, to touch off with a master’s hand, he would have done 








* A Pai nter's Camp. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. London: Macmillan. 


himself even more credit, and, let us add, only that credit to which 
he has a right to aspire. We should not waste our spleen on 
smaller fry. But while we are occupied with a writer 
whose powers of intuition and expression we sincerely admire, 
it is perhaps worth while to express our abhorrence of the 
modern tendency of second-rate English writers to revel in 
the batrachomyomachian style of would-be wit. This style 
positively infects our literature, until even our greater writers 
at times fall into it, as if compelled to pay toll to the prevailing 
genius of funny mediocrity. All true art, even the art of 
laughter, is severe. Without severity and modesty at the core, 
without self-distrust and a certain bitter humiliation under the 
sense of an overshadowing ideal, there can be no true art in the 
shell. Those who make mankind laugh are not those who laugh 
themselves, not at least until they have time to turn round and 
see what they have unconsciously said or done. ‘There is a 
vulgarity in the literary flavow' of modern English light 
literature, a latent self-conceit, an implied belief that the 
writer is writing wittily, or funnily, or grandly, a whipper- 
snapper assumption of admiration in the reader, an absence of 
implied respect, a latent immodesty, which is disheartening. 
If we were to lay down a rule for the lighter writers of our period, 
we should make it this:—Say what you have to say, grave or 
gay, say it all, but say it in the inward temper of men who are 
addressing slightly hostile hearers, not friends. Put aside fami- 
liarity, forget tea-tables, forget champagne and cigars, and write 
expecting no mercy to yourselves, but only from the excellence of 
your matter. Such a precept would be excessive, we only suggest 
it as a corrective, and a purely artificial corrective, to the artificial 
indecency of a relaxed funniness. 

After this Mr. Hamerton may perhaps feel a little doubt of our 
sincerity, when we assure him again of the great interest and ad- 
miration with which we have read many parts of his really delightful 
book. His descriptive pictures of scenery are admirably terse and 
characteristic. Here, for instance, is one, near the opening of the 
volume, the effect of which in a few lines is complete. He is describ- 
ing a Lancashiremoor. “ Fancy avast bleak rangeof hills, partitioned 
into fields by leagues upon leagues of stone walls, with here and 
there a dreary village, where the quarrymen live who work in the 
stone quarries on the hills, and one or two desolate mansions of 
the Elizabethan age standing forlorn on the bare hills, their fair 
parks cut up into pastures, their oak woods felled long ago, their 
their wainscoted chambers empty and cold, and their lofty gables 
rent and tottering. These, with the uncouth manners of the 
peasantry and the harshness of their northern dialect, recall vividly 
the wonderful flight of Jane Eyre.” ‘ Here I am,” he says elsewhere, 
‘« painting from nature on a Lancashire moor twelve hundred feet 
high, in the month of October, in a storm of wind and rain, with 
my colour box on a table by my side, and every convenience 
and comfort about me. Any one who doubts the utility of this 





hut may come and do without it what I have done to-day. For 
six hours I have calmly studied the heather tuft by tuft, and the 
grass blade by blade, and the green mosses and delicate small fern, 
when you would not have turned a dog out of doors, and the 
shepherds themselves refuse to wander on the hills. On sucha 
day what painter could work outside in the wind?” He adds, “I 
can scarcely conceive the results to my success in art that may 
follow from this contrivance. My winter studies will be as perfect 





as my summer ones.” 
It will be seen from this that in his studies at least Mr. Hamer- 
ton is essentially a realist. He cannot understand how artists can 
gallop about a country taking hasty sketches. ‘ My first impulse 
when I come to a noble subject is to pitch my tent straight in 
front of it, and stay there twelve months.” If such impulses were 
acted upon we should have a resurrection of medizval art. ‘In 
my opinion,” he says again, “a snail is the perfect type of what 
an artist upon his travels ought to be... ... He travels at a 
rational pace, stops wherever he feels inclined, and carries his 
house with him.” And the following remark exhausts, we think, 
the philosophy of landscape study :—‘‘ Let the tourist be in ever 
such a hurry, he will see no more, probably even less, wasting his 
time in travel.” As Sir Isaac Newton is said to have sat on his 
bed-side thinking for a day with one stocking on, so it is related, 
we forget where, of Claude, that he would stand for the better 
part of a day in the fields with his arms folded watching effects 
of light. Mr. Hamerton’s descriptions of Highland scenery are 
wonderfully good as observations of colour, and they contain many 
gleams of quaint idealization very characteristic and instructive. 
He is describing a ‘‘ calm after rain” in May, at eight o'clock in 
the evening, near Ben Cruachan:—‘‘ The sky is blue at the 
zenith, greenish towards the horizon, Great lake clouds are rising 
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fast, and one peak is perfectly islanded by them. ‘This suminit is 
dark purple, and as hard and definite in outline as it would be 
possible to draw it. An enormous cloud is engulphing this moun- 
tain all round in vast billows of opaque, aluminium-coloured grey. 
A mountain on the left has a sort of peruke, more like cotton wool 
than I ever saw any cloud before; the crown of the hill piercing 
the peruke as a priest's skull seems to pierce his natural head of hair 
when he is tonsured.” His *‘ Craiganunie after Sunset” is a little 
master-piece. And we have only quoted at random. 

The chapters on French scenery are, in parts, beyond praise. 
In Mr, Hamerton social observation is married very closely to 
the observation of the painter, and he abounds in touches which 
suggest a picture and reveal a society. His description of the 
Burgundy country is a master-piece in that style, the end of 
which is, you scarcely know how, to beget the same sort of social 
idea of a district pictorially which the outward eye derives of a 
landscape by looking at it from an eminence. Mr. Hamerton 
takes you on his travels with a wine-taster. And, by degrees, 
without redundancy of detail, you feel yourself ‘in a land of 
wine, where more wine is drunk than water, where the people 
all drink wine, and talk wine, and think wine, where, from 
the wealthy proprietor, or successful wine merchant, down 
to the poorest working vine-dresser, the whole soul of the popu- 
lation is steeped in wine.” It is also a land of good eating. 
“For a cook to be eminent in Burgundy is as difficult as it 
is for a surgeon to make himself famous in Paris; for all Bur- 
gundians are professed gourmets.” It is a land of rich pea- 
sants, with red faces, gold earrings, blue blouses, and _ sabots. 
‘You may frequently meet a rough-looking man in a blue 
blouse and wooden shoes who has three or four thousand pounds’ 
worth of wine in cask, besides valuable landed property and 
buildings. One such at Volnay, living in the simplest manner, 
made us drink some bottled wine that he had kept fourteen 

” The reflections which follow might furnish the 
text for a very interesting social science lecture, and we recommend 
it to the attention of aspirants to celebrity at the next social science 
congress. After observing that the union of easy fortune with the 
habits and education of the poor is a social phenomenon which he 
had never seen so frequently as in Burgundy, except in the Lan- 
cashire cotton district, Mr. Hamerton asks *‘ whether the rich pea- 
sant, in one sense the richest of men, is not in another just as poor as 
the common labourer? In the proportion of his large means to his 
little wants he is the richest of men, but his money opens for him no 
new fields of intellectual advancement; it does not improve him 
asa human being. He has leisure at command, but can make 
no use of it; he might buy books, but he could not read them ; 
he might travel, but he does not know where to go, or what to go 
anywhere for. ‘The benefits and enjoyment which he has are the 
peace of security and pride of possession. ‘These are no doubt 
sweet, and [another pictorial touch on the confines of the social] 
he sucks them all day long.” You see the man with his hands in 
his pockets, and his red face and gold earrings, sucking his 
dignity all day long. We make no pretence to exhaust the 
beautiful chapter on the ‘‘ Slopes of Gold,” and will only add that 
the description of the breakfast with the two priests at a rich 
Burgundian peasant’s table is an idyl in itself, which to an 
Englishman who has not seen France may seem overcharged, 
but which will come home to any one at all familiar with French 
life. In conclusion, we can only say that if Mr. Hamerton gets 
tired of painting he may devote himself to writing fearlessly, for 
he has won his spurs, and need only choose his horse. 





COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATA.* 
[Seconp NorIce.] 
Tue history of the heresy as to the “fornix” in the marsupials 
resembles in many points the more familiar one of the ‘‘ hippo- 
campi.” For nearly thirty years the doctrine that the brain of 
the marsupials was as antipodally distinct from that of the ordi- 
nary mammal as its geographical distribution is, or as any other 
point in its habits or anatomy could be, was very generally 
accepted, and on the authority of a memoir of Professor Owen's. 
This difference was understood to lie in the fact that the ‘ fornix” 
of these creatures had no ‘corpus callosum” to eke out its func- 
tions, and indeed only so lately as lust year Professor Owen, in 
language apparently intended to exclude qualifying phrases, 
stated that this latter structure made “its appearance abruptly 
in the rats, shrews, bats, and sloths, which in general organiza- 
tion and powers are next the ‘ loose-brained’ marsupials or lyen- 
cephala.” It is true that in 1837, when this striking statement was 





* Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of Verielrates. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. 
2 vols. London: Longmans, 1866. 








first put forth, it was qualified, or, as we should now say, nulli- 
fied, by the admission that the ‘‘ corpus callosum” might, never- 
theless and notwithstanding, be considered to be present in the 
marsupial brain as a ‘ rudimental commencement ;” but in those 
days, when the classificatory importance of rudimentary structures 
was little recognized, the naturalist was told he might safely use 
an anatomical inaccuracy for a zoological differentia. ‘The qualify. 
ing statement, however, which we have just mentioned was shortly 
left to fall into oblivion ; and in 1857 the animals in question were 
called and classed as ‘* lyencephala,” “ loose-brained” creatures, for 
that they lacked a ‘*‘ corpus callosum.” So stood the matter till last 
year, when a third element of error was shown to exist in the doctrine 
of 1857, Professor Owea’s successor at the College of Surgeons 
having demonstrated that a second portion of ‘‘ corpus callosum,” 
besides and beyond that which had been treated in such a step- 
fatherly fashion, was to be found and seen in those animals which 
had been classed apart, as being practically devoid of it altogether, 
The last published volume of the Philosophical Transactions will show 
not only that Mr. Flower is scientifically correct, but also that he 
has represented his opponents’ views fairly, and even gracefully; and 
it is therefore the more to be regretted that Professor Owen should 
have written as follows in the volume now before us (Vol. L., p. xix.). 
** Only by ignoring such indication of the ‘ rudimental commence- 
ment of the ‘ corpus callosum’ may a semblance of superior know- 
ledge be assumed by him who asserts, as an antagonistic propo- 
sition to an affirmation of its absence as a zoological character, 
that the marsupialia, e. y., do possess the ‘great commissure’ or 
‘corpus callosum.’” Professor Owen could well have afforded 
to acknowledge an oversight in a field of research which owes so 
much to his labours; and the anatomical world would have thought 
as little of it as the traveller in the backwoods thinks of the stump 
still left unstubbed up in the primeval forest. That this is not the 
feeling of the world of experts, is owing to the line of defence which 
Professor Owen has chosen to take up. 

Thirdly, we have six pages, xxi.-xxvi. of the preface in the, first 
volume, devoted to the support of the astounding paradox that 
‘‘embryology is not a criterion of homology ;” and on the very 
last page but one, p. 585, of the second volume we find certain in- 
dubitable facts of ‘‘ developmental phenomena” spoken of not as 
the most certain of all indications of the true relations of the parts 
they concern, but as ‘veritable will-o’-the-wisps to hunters of 
homologies on embryological ground.” ‘The very enunciation of 
these views carries with it their condemnation ; it is sufficient here 
to say that an application of the like principles to comparative 
philology instead of comparative anatomy would lead to the con- 
clusions that the study of Sanskrit was but a ‘‘ will-o’-the-wisp” to 
the student of Bengali, that the natural history of the language of 
Zoroaster cast no trustworthy light on that of Firdusi, Ennius’ 
none on that of Juvenal, Juvenal’s none on that of Dante, 
Chaucer’s none on that of Tennyson, and in short, that all that 
philology has concerned itself with, from the days of Samuel 
Johnson down to those of Max Miiller, has been but a “ hunting” 
of chimeras. 

The origination of species Professor Owen believes to have been 
committed to certain natural laws or secondary causes, but of the 
mode of the operation of these causes he confesses himself to be 
in ignorance, and he speaks of Mr. Darwin's views, together with 
those of Lamarck, as ** guess endeavours,” p. xxxvi., Vol. I. But 
it is right to say that his utterances on this matter are somewhat 
ambiguous, and give forth a somewhat uncertain sound. We read, 
Vol. L, p. 6, Vol. II., p. 13, of birds being ‘ genetically” or 
‘* derivatively” most closely connected with the extinct flying 
lizards; whilst we are told, Vol. II., p. 255, that how certain 
‘‘ arrangements in their eggs, in anticipatory relation to the needs 
and conditions of incubation, can be brought about by ‘selection’ 
or other operations of an unintelligent nature is not conceivable.” 
And in the very page in which, Vol. L., p. xxxvi., the operation 
of the conditions of existence is declared to be inadequate to the 
production of a change in species, we have the following specula- 
tion as to our own species thrown down before us from the stand- 
point of the most advanced transmutationist. ‘In the lapse of 
ages hypothetically invoked for the mutation of specific distinc- 
tions, I would remark that man is not likely to preserve his longer 
than contemporary species theirs. Seeing the greater variety of 
influences to which he is subject, the present characters of the 
human kind are likely to be sooner changed than those of lower 
existing species.” Of this perhaps we have no right to complain, 
though it does seem a little like the behaviour of the Englishman 
who, when in Rome, always removed his hat as he passed any 
statue of Jupiter, to establish, as he said, a claim for fayourable 
consideration in case of Paganism ever coming again into fashion. 
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We have the hippocampal controversy revived both in the | ago known and only recently forgotten that this self-same ‘‘ hippo- 


preface in the first volume, pp. XX, and xxxii., and in the intro- 
ductory chapter on “‘ Mammals” in the second, p. 273. The history 
of this controversy is as follows :—At scientific and semi-scientific 
meetings a doctrine of Professor Owen's, to the effect that there 
existed in man’s bodily organization, and specially in his cerebral 
system, certain distinguishing characteristics analogous to what 
are known in man’s creations as “ trade marks,” whereby he could 
be at once, and easily, and sharply separated from all the lower 
animals, passed unquestioned for some years previously to the 
gathering together of the British Association at Oxford in 1860. 
These ‘‘ trade-mark-like ” structures were the third lobe of the 
cerebrum, the posterior horn of its lateral ventricle, and its 
‘hippocampus minor.” And this significance had been assigned 
to them by Professor Owen in the following words, to be found at 
pp. 19-20 of a paper published by him in the Linnean Society’s 
Proceedings for 1857, and referred to by him several times in the 
work now before us:—‘ The third lobe” is ‘‘ peculiar to the genus 
Homo, and equally peculiar is the ‘ posterior horn of the lateral 
ventricle’ and the ‘hippocampus minor,’ which characterize the 
hind lobe of each hemisphere.” Certain quantitative, as opposed 
to qualitative, superiorities were, in the same connection, ascribed 
to the human cerebrum ; and it was declared with truth to project 
further in front, and, with some need of qualification, further back- 
wards also, than in the “ villanously low ” crania of the Apes. But 
these differences of size and quantity obtained much less popular 
currency than did the morphological ones above specified. They 
were much less easily recollected and repeated, and explanations 
must be easy and level to the comprehension of the crowd if they 
are to obtain a speedy and wide currency amongst that body. 
For this end it is of much. less consequence whether they be 
adequate or not. A theory which gives the cause or the cure of 
a disease, or the explanation of some physiological riddle, in a 
single phrase, never fails to obtain a speedy and a wide, if not a 
lasting, currency and acceptance; and the doctrine which placed 
man’s difference from the brute in the third horn of a lateral 
ventricle, and in its yet more easily recollected ‘‘ hippocampus 
minor,” was as speedily and widely accepted by the multitude as, 
we doubt not, it was thoroughly believed in by its promulgator. 
Professor Owen himself, it is true, had, in the very memoir from 
which we have just quoted, spoken strangely enough ‘of the 
determination of the difference between Homo and Pithecus” as 
‘the anatomists’ difficulty ;” and Linneus had, in days of less 
knowledge, preceded him by saying, ‘‘ Nullum hactenus charac- 
terem eruere potui unde homo a simia dignoscatur.” Now, 
though both these statements are simply overstatements, even as 
regards the flesh and brain of the two subjects of comparison, the 
obvious truth of which they are an all but equally obvious exagger- 
tion should have made even the multitude a little slow to accept 
‘¢a determination of the difference” which, so far from being an 
‘‘ anatomists’ difficulty,” admits of being alluded to in the Water- 
Babies. As Professor Owen had, in the same pages, spoken of 
himself as ‘*not being able to appreciate or conceive of the dis- 
tinction between the psychical phenomena of a chimpanzee and 
of a Boschisman, or of an Aztec with arrested brain-growth, as 
being of a nature so essential as to preclude a comparison between 
them, or as being other than a difference of degree,” the satisfac- 
tion and applause with which the most orthodox of mankind were 
wont to listen to the reiteration of the claims of the quadrisyl- 
labic fragment of nerve substance in question seemed, to persons of 
antimaterialistic leanings, a little unreasonable. Such persons, 
not having accepted the philosophy of Cabanis, saw and heard 
with aversion man’s dignity and position staked on the possession 
by him not of reason, faith, or conscience, but of these obscure 
nodules of neurine, and they would have been nothing loath to 
hear of the discovery of some half-dozen more ‘‘ hippocampi” in 
the brain of some newly discovered monkey than could be shown 
in the brain of the greatest of all philosophers who should, like 
Bentham and Gauss, be dissected. And, with these views, or 
rather feelings, some, though not all, of Professor Owen’s opponents | 
went to work. Some of them, as he curiously enough puts on 
record, photographed what they saw of these structures in the | 
apes, some did not; but the upshot and outcome of their | 
researches has been that, so far from its being the fact that these | 
structures are ‘peculiar to man,” they exist, and beyond all | 
question, and often in a condition of great development, in the | 
order in which it had been unambiguously said they were absent | 


campus ” and its ‘* cornu” varied in much the same fashion 
within the single species man from individual to individual. 
With this there was an end of their classificatory importance. 

It is explicable by a reference to certain conditions of mal-pre- 
servation, of mal-preparation, and occasionally also, we believe, 
of disease, how Professor Owen came to overlook the existence of 
these structures in the lower animals; but it is not explicable 
how he can now, after what he himself calls ‘‘deluges” of 
recent descriptions and figures of these structures, speak of them 
as existing in the apes merely as ‘‘ beginnings and indications ;” 
nor how he can claim that his words as spoken and as put out by 
him in authoritative print did allow of its being supposed that 
they did exist thus and there in the condition of rudiments ; 
nor, finally, how he can complain of having been misrepresented 
by the three of his opponents whose writings he stigmatizes, Vol. 
IL., p. 273, as being severally ‘‘ puerile,” ‘‘ ridiculous,” and ‘ dis- 
graceful.” Battles are rarely won by the employment of hard 
words; and the value which is now set upon Professor Owen's 
alliance in this field of warfare may be judged of from the fact 
that in one of the books which have recently appeared in Scot- 
land on “Science and Christian Thought,” the author, Professor 
Duns, when treating in his tenth chapter of man, the ape, and 
their respective brains, makes no allusion to the hippocampi, 
nor mention of the authority who gave them their short-lived 
notoriety. i 

In closing this review we must say that, these later “ enterprises 
set off his head,” Professor Owen has established a lasting claim 
upon the gratitude of English, and indeed of all other anatomists, 
by the extent of ground which he has covered in his long sustained 
labours. It is true that before he entered upon the vast field of 
research with which his name is connected, Cuvier's treatises had 
mapped out more or less accurately the entire realm of compara- 
tive anatomy; and that the Ossemens Fossiles had already reared 
up ‘‘ that stately and undecaying arch, along which students of 
all time will pass” from the world of living to that of extinct 
animals. Still, in the numerous volumes of the Hunterian 
catalogue, and in his innumerable memoirs on modern and on 
geological forms of life, Professor Owen has made contributions to 
biology which no advance in the science will ever rob of interest, 
value, and importance. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——ntiimiinee 

Our Postal and Revenue Establishments. By a Civil Servant. (Pit- 
man.)— The author has collected in the present volume a mass of 
evidence, which goes to show the oxtravagance and general disadvan- 
tage of the present mode of collecting and assessing the national 
revenue. He wishes to have the Post Office used for the receipt and 
payment of revenue money, and for the sale of stamps and granting of 
licenses, and he demonstrates the convenience and economy that would 
result from a thorough amalgamation of the Excise and Taxes branches 
of the Inland Revenue Department, and of the Surveying portions 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue Departments. The subject re- 
quires knowledge of too special a character for us to venture an opinion 
upon the expedience of the scheme. We can only say that the writer 
has evidently taken pains to make up his case, and that he produces 
copious extracts from the blue-books and the evidence of officials of 
high standing in favour of his views. He holds out the promise of a 
considerable saving of expense, and is entitled to attention, if only on 
the ground of the rarity of a reformer in the ranks of the Civil Service. 
The Three Musketeers. Dumas. (Routledge.)—People who are tired 
of novels with a moral or a purpose, may be glad to hear that once a 
month for some time to come they will have served out to them a 
portion of M. Dumas’ lively melodrama. The publishers propose to 
present our old friend—or enemy must we not rather say? as he is such 
a terrible Anglophobe—to the English public in a complete shape, and 
the volume before us is the first of a well printed shilling series, which 
is to include the whole of his yoluminous writings. The translation is 
fair, by no means clear of the traces of French idiom, but quite spirited 
enough for those who are too lazy or too ignorant to read the original. 





Such folks, however, should clearly understand that in the case of Dumas, 
more than perhaps that of any writer, they do not get the real thing ; 
the flavour of his wit, the happy turn of his phrases, the clash of his 
dialogue, these constitute his chief merit, and these disappear, whilst 
his monstrous exaggerations and perversions remain in all their naked 
deformity. Still, he carries one pretty well in his flights, even when 
kept down by his English clothes; and perhaps there is nothing like 
one of his wild stories, with its wonderful situations and surprises, to 
transport a reader in the shortest time out of the work-a-day world, 


and wanting. In these lower animals these structures —— shown | and land him breathless and excited in a brighter sphere, amongst a 
to vary from species to species, being in some more, in others less | pymber of brilliant and magnificent persons, who bear familiar historical 
developed, in relation and comparison with their brethren and names, but comport themselves in quite another and moro interesting 


with man ; and, stranger still, it was shown that it had been long ‘ manner than ordinary sources of information give any idea of. M. 
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Dumas is a great benefactor to worried people who require an alterative 
that will work quickly. 

The Biblical and Patristic Doctrin2 of Salvation. By J. T. Goodsir. 
2 vols. (Maclachlan: Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall.) —Mr. Goodsir 
belongs to a past age. He is of the times when men were concerned 
with schemes of salvation,,and whole tomes were written on every article 
of the scheme. Theologians forgot the existence of human beings, or at 
least did not consider it at all necessary to observe their habits, but came 
down upon them with complete @ priori theories, which the unfortunate 
victims were compelled to swallow whole, and got as much good from 
spiritually as their bodies did from the medicines of the same period. 
Now, however, things are changed; the inductive philosophy has extended 
its influonce to religious investigation, and writers like Mr. Goodsir only 
linger in Scotland. With all the earnestness and naiveté that character- 
ize the doctors of the closet, he at first tried to persuade the authorities 
of the Scotch Church to revise their definitions of faith and salvation, and 
to postpone the administration of baptism. Finding them unwilling to 
reopen these questions, he resigned his proferment, and now seeks to 
effect in the case of the general public what he failed in when dealing 
with the Scotchmen. We cannot think that he will be more successful 
in his present venture than when knocking at the doors of all the Scotch 
Church Courts in succession, and that the world at large will not be 
tempted, even by the offer of a “complete scheme,” to wade through 
these two laborious volumes. 

Literary Pearls, Strung at Random. By R. A.M. With an introduc- 
tion by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. (Routledge; Howell, Liver- 
pool.)—There was something abont Queen Emma, of the Sandwich 
Islands, that seems to have moved the Anglican heart profoundly. 
Whether it was the romance of the locale, or some vague idea of a future 
rivalry with the great Roman institution in the comprehension of races, 
or the competition with American dissent, that gave the stimulus, there 
is no doubt that the Hawaiian mission has received an attention in high 
clerical and fashionable circles that is quite remarkable. Tho volume 
before us is the latest evidence of this interest. Somebody has taken 
the trouble of collecting a number of anecdotes and sentiments, printed 
them in a pretty shape, got the Bishop of Oxford to write a preface in 
his most decorative style, and devotes the profits that may arise from 
the sale to the Hawaiian mission, ‘as a tribute of respect to Queen 
Emma, for so nobly leaving her island home.” We shall leave the 
Bishop to explain the impression that the collection has made upon him, 
with the expectation that in so doing we shall best promote the inte- 
rests that the compiler is anxious to serve. ‘Look when and where 
thou wilt in this volume, and say whether one hath not been before thee 
gathering for thy delight the flowers as they burst into their beauty,— 
violets, whose fragrance thou mayest enjoy without groping on the 
banks on which they creep,—glorious rosebuds, gathered for thee without 
the guardian thorn wounding thy searching hand. Yes, examine this 
volume, and say if the fields have not indeed yielded to the reaping- 
hook their golden treasures, and if the sheaves do not stand ready for 
thy ingathering in the open fields before thee.” Tho Bishop is enthu- 
siastic ; but Queen Emma and her mission relieved pleasantly the shadows 
that at times depress him, and the rebound may perhaps be traced 
in his appreciation of this modest effort in the cause of the good Queen. 

Sporting Days. By J. Colquhoun, author of The Moor and the Loch, 
&¢e. (Blackwood.)—Mr. Colquhoun has collected in this volume some 
excellent papers that he contributed to an Edinburgh periodical, which 
was the first to recognize in Scotland the necessity of a sporting column. 
He is a thorough sportsman and naturalist, and his book will be warmly 
appreciated by those who combine a love of nature and an interest in 
natural objects with a delight in the exercise of man the hunter's skill. 
He has no sympathy with what ho very correctly describes as lazy and 
luxurious modes of bird-butchery; but be will be found an amusing 
companion and a shrewd counsellor by those who study the nature and 
habits of tho wild creatures of tho chase, not merely to get shots at 
them, but also from the pleasure derived from the study itself, and who 
find in the crags and cliffs of the ocean, or the lights and shadows of 
the hills, an inexpressible delight. Not that there is any fine writing 
in the book; Mr. Colquhoun’s style is sensible and adoquate, but quite 
freo from any tricks or “purple rays;” at the same time, you feel as 
you read that you are with a man who is keenly though quietly enjoy- 
ing the glory of the earth. The volume includes the whole range of 
sporting action as far as Scotland is concerned; moor, forest, river, 
loch, and ocean yield their spoils under the persuasion of our author's 
arts, and there.can be but one opinion as to the interest of the chronicle 
which records the experiences. Sea-fowl shooting in the Frith of Forth, 
deer-driving in Mull, seal-shooting, autumn angling on the Lyon aro 
among the subjects treated, and are in no way the most attracting head- 
ings ; and the concluding chapter on the wilds of Sutherland gives a plea- 
sant glimpse of a comparatively unknown region. We have no space for 
extracts, but we cannot resist the temptation of citing a curious fact in 
the natural history of adders that is supported by the author’s own testi- 
mony. The reptile in question was a Mulladder. “It was basking 
close to a wall, when my son’s tutor (now minister of Kirkliston) threw 
a large stone and fairly halved it ; the head and shoulders wriggled into 
the wall, and he brought the tail to me. Three days after he found the 
head half at the same spot, hale and hearty, apd when attacked, it hissed 


. : a 
and bit his stick fiercely. This adder was severed about the centre 
head and tail ends being of about equal length.” We do not Say that all 
the anecdotes in the volume are of this extraordinary character, but 
they are very fresh and interesting, as resulting from personal observa- 
tion. We shall conclude with just one word on the Stormontfield pis 
ciculture. Our author is of opinion that the trouble and expense of 
salmon-breeding have not yet been followed by a corresponding increasg 
of salmon. But the gist of the whole matter lies in the fact that seq. 
netted salmon are in the finest order for the table, and the consequencg 
is that the’ netters bestow all their skill upon catching the salmon as 
they are attempting to penetrate and stock the rivers. Just in pro- 
portion as restrictions are laid on the net, will all the trouble and eXpense 
of fish-culture have fair play. 

The Divine Liturgy of our Father among the Saints, John Chrysostom, 
Archbishop of Constantinople. Done into English, with prefatory notes 
and the Greek of the open parts. (Masters .)—This book is intended as 
a manual for travellers and others who may assist at the liturgy of the 
Eastern Church. There are four liturgies, it seems, in use amongst the 
seventy millions of worshippers according to the Greek rite. (1.) Thatof 
St. James, probably but little changed from the original composition of the 
Apostle. Originally used in Jerusalem, it is now only said once a year, 
ou St. James’s Day, in some parts of Greece. (2.) That of St. Basil the 
Great, derived from St. James, and used throughout the whole Eastern 
Church on certain grand festivals. (3.) That of the Presanctified. This 
is a communion without a consecration, like the Mass said in the West 
on Good Friday, and in the archdiocese of Milan on all Fridays in 
Lent. This is used with some exceptions, during Lent. (4), and last, 
the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, which is the ordinary liturgy of the 
Church, and is contained in this little volume. A good many people, 
wo should think, in these days of religious inquiry and attempts 
at reunion amongst Christian folk, would be glad to have in this 
compendious shape the form of worship that commends itself to so 
large a body of Christians; and the prefatory notes on ceremonies and 
ornaments will not be without interest of a character that will vary 
according to the tendencies of tho reader. Should our ritualists bo 
beginning to have misgivings as to their permanent abiding with us, 
they may be pleased to compare the Greek with the Roman furniture, and 
perhaps the existence of a sort of cage, with four bars, and a fan mado of 
silver in the shape of a cherub’s head and wings, which are not included 
in our experience of Western mobilier, may be not without influence in 
determining their course. 

Tie Open Competition for the Civil Service of India. By Manomohan 
Ghose, of the Calcutta University and Lincoln’sInn, (Trubner.)—This 
is a very well written pamphlet by an Indian gentleman, who considers 
that himself and his countrymen are unfairly treated in the Indian 
Civil Service examinations by the undue depreciation of the Sanscrit 
and Arabic studies. Three hundred and seventy-five marks were 
originally assigned to each of these subjects; these were afterwards 
raised to five hundred, and again reduced to threo hundred and seventy- 
five. In addition to the special disadvantago thus sustained by the 
Indian student, he has to suffer, in common with all who take in low- 
rated subjects from a recent rule of the Commissioners, by which one 
hundred and twenty-five marks are deducted from all subjects alike, 
except mathematics. This was intended to discourage superficial studies, 
and for some reason, best known to the Commissioners, superficial 
study is supposed not to exist in connection with mathematics. Bo 
this as it may, it is obvious that this uniform deduction is very 
favourable to the high-rated subjects. But our author insists most upon 
the claim of Arabic and Sanscrit to an equality with Greek and Latin. 
They aro tho classics of the Hindoo, and his proficiency in them affords 
as fair a test of his goneral capacity for the work before him in India as 
the knowledge of Greek and Latin doos in the case of his English com- 
petitor. If, then, he displays a sufficient mastery of these languages, and 
| more, can express the knowledge that he has acquired through what is 
| to him an additional trial, the medium of the English language, he is 
entitled to at least an equality of marks with the Englishman who has 
brought up Greek and Latin. This is the demand that Mr. Ghose 
makes in his own namo and that of his countrymen; he complains that 
by the existence of the present rules, the hopes raised in tho first pro- 
gramme of the Commissioners are deceived, and an impression is gaining 
ground in India that the Queen’s proclamation is destined to remain & 
dead letter. His pamphlet is written in an excellent style, and is well 
worthy of tho attention both of the Commissioners and the G overnment. 

Knowledge is Power. By Charles Knight. (Belland Daldy.) Bohn’s 

Scientific Library.—This volume comprises two of Mr. Knight's early 
| publications, one on the “Results of Machinery” and the other on 
“Capital and Labour.” Tho result is a mixture of political economy, 
industrial history, and description of manufactures and machinery, which 
conveys much usoful information, and at tho same time will enable the 
| average reader to understand the principles that govern the relations of 
| capital and labour. Mr. Knight traces man in his progressive course from 
the savage to the social state, and lands him at last amongst modern 
| appliances and modern ideas, and he takes the opportunity of describing 
| en passant the successive inventions that have led to the grand result. 

His style aud mode of treatment are well known, as also his taste for 
| those subjects, and the facility he acquired by coustant practice. 
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ART AND SONG. 


A Series of Original highly finished Steel Engravings, from Masterpieces 
of the Nineteenth Century; with a Selection of the Choicest Poetry in 
the English Language. 

Edited by ROBERT BELL. 

*.* Tho Illustrations include Six beautiful Landscapes from the 
Pencil of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; also several by John Martin, Stothard, 
Singleton, Leitch, Wright, and other eminent Painters, all of which are 
copyright, and hitherto unpublished. [ Preparing. 

Artist’s Proofs before Letters of the ahove rare and beautiful Ilus- 
trations, printed on quarto grand eagle, in a handsome portfolio, £5 5s. 
Only Fifty Sets of the above have been printed. 





THE 


GREAT WORKS OF RAPHAEL. 


Tilustrated with a Series of Thirty Photographs, from the finest Engrav- 
ings of his most celebrated Paintings. With a Memoir by GtorG1o 
Vasari, translated by Mrs. JonatHan Foster; and an Appendix, con- 
taining a complete List of the Painter’s Authenticated Works. New 
Edition, enlarged and improved, handsomely bound in cloth and gold, 
42s, [Zmmediately. 





THE CHOICEST OF 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. 


Thirty large Photographs, taken from the Collections in the British 
Museum, and in the possession of Mr. Seymour Haden. With a Lecture 
on his Life and Genius, by Dr. Scuetrema, of Amsterdam. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth and gold, 42s. [ Preparing. 





FLAXMAN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


THE DIVINE POEM OF DANTE. 
Engraved by MOSES. 


With a full Description to each Composition, from the Translation of 
the Rey. Henry Francis Cary. Very handsomely half-bound in 
scarlet morocco, £2 12s 6d. [ Shortly. 


THE RUINS OF POMPEII: 
By THOMAS H. DYER, LL.D. 
A Series of large Photographic Views of the most interesting Remains, 
with a History of the Destruction of the City. Tastefully bound, 31s 6d. 


[Zmmediately. 


MEMORIALS OF MULREADY. 
By F. G. STEPHENS. 


With a Selection of Fourteen beautiful Photographs of his most celebrated 
Paintings. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, 42s, [ Shortly. 


SUMMER SCENES. 
By BIRKET FOSTER. 


Consisting of carefully selected Photographs of his most admired Water- 
Colour Drawings. With Illustrative Selections from the Poems of 
BLOOMFIELD, CLARE, CRABBE, JOANNA BatLuiE, THomson, Bryawt, N. P. 
Wis, &c. Royal 4to, price 31s 6d. [Zmmediately. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 


With 150 beautiful Outline Engravings, from Drawings by the Author. 
New Edition, revised and Edited by the Rev. J.G. Woop. Tastefully 
bound, 21s. (Immediately. 


THE BOOK OF GEMS, 


Containing 150 Steel Engravings, from Drawings by the most Eminent 
Painters of the Eighteenth and Ninoteenth Centuries ; and a Selection 
from the Works of British Poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson. 


Edited by S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
In three Series, quarto, very handsomely bound in Walnut covers, each 
21s; in cloth gilt, gilt edges, each 18s. 
FIRST SERIES. Chaucer to Dryden. 
SECOND SERIES. Swift to Burns. 
THIRD SERIES. Wordsworth to Tennyson. 
*,* Sold separately. [Ready. 


FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT, 


ON THE TRACK OF THE ISRAELITES. 


By W. H. BARTLETT, 
Author of “The Footsteps of Our Lord.” 

















A HANDBOOK OF ENGRAVED 
GEMS. 
By ©. W. KING, M.A,, 
Author of “Precious Stones, Gems, and Precious Metals,” &c., &e. 


A HANDBOOK OF ARCH ZZOLOGY ; 
EGYPTIAN, GREEK, ETRUSCAN, and ROMAN. 
By HODDER M. WESTROPP, Esq. 
With numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 


EMMANUEL; 


OR, THE INCARNATION OF CHRIST THE ONLY FOUNDATION 
OF IMMUTABLE TRUTH. 


By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, M.A., 
Author of “Church Doctrine,” “Bible Truth,” “The Second Adam,” &c, 


[Shortly 





[ Zmmediately. 





A DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 
AND ANTONYMS. 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACON SMITH, 
Author of “Common Words with Curious Derivations,” &c. 
[Shor tly. 





THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
10 vols. crown 8yo, £3 3s. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S 
WORKS. 


ConTAINING :—Salmagundi—Knickerbocker’s History of New York— 
Sketch-Book—Life of Goldsmith—Bracebridge Hall—Abbotsford—New- 
stead—Tales of a Traveller—Tales of the Alhambra—Conquest of 
Grenada—Conquest of Spain—Life of Columbus—Companions of Col- 
umbus—Astoria—A Tour in the Prairies—Mahomet and his Successors 
—Conquest of Florida—and the Adventures of Captain Bonneville. 


CRAVEN’S YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S 
MANUAL ; 


OR, RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. 


New Edition, enlarged and carefully revised, post 8vo, 5s. 
[Jmmediately. 








THE 


ENTERTAINING NATURALIST. - 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 


New Edition, enlarged and carefully corrected, and profusely illustrated 
with Wood Engravings. An amusing and instructive Book for Children. 
[ Preparing. 





FLAXMAN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


DANTE’S INFERNO. 


With the Passages to which the Plates refer, selected from the Trans- 
lation by the Rev. Henry Francis Cary. Handsomely bound in cloth 
and gold, 21s, 





TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Illustrated by Birket Foster, John Tenniel, J. R. Clayton, and Thomas 
Dalziel. 8vo, handsomely bound, 5s. 





EVANGELINE. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Illustrated by Jane E. Benham, Birket Foster, and John Gilbert. 8vo, 
handsomely bound, 5s. 





THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Illustrated by Birket Foster, James Godwin, and John Tenniel. 8vo, 





New Edition, 4to, handsomely bound, 10s 6d. [Zmmediately. 


handsomely bound, 5s. 





London: BELL and DALDY, 6 York Street, Covent Garden, and 186 Fleet Street. 
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THE NEW ALDINE EDITION 


THE 


BRITISH 


POETS. 


In 52 vols. feap. 8vo, with Portraits, £12 18s 6d. 
Messrs. BELL and DALDY beg to announce that they have ready for publication a complete revised re-issue of the ALDINE 
EDITION of the BRITISH POETS, originally published by the late Mr. Pickering. ? -_ 


The celebrity which this Edition obtained as the best, most complete, and most elegant collected Edition of the British Poets, caused 
the copies remaining at Mr. Pickering’s death to be sold at a high price. ‘These have now disappeared from the market, and are now 


very rarely met with. 


Messrs. BELL and DALDY, having become sole proprietors of the Copyright of this Edition, have endeavoured to give increased 
value to the new issue by a careful revision of the texts, by the correction of errors, and by the addition of any illustrative matter that 
recent literary investigation has provided. Nearly all the Authors have undergone this revision, and for this purpose the services of 
the most competent Editors have been secured. ‘The Publishers believe that the handiness of the size, the elegance of the external 
appearance, and the pains that have been taken to secure completeness and correctness, render this the best, most accurate, and most 


scholar-like Edition that has yet been produced. 


Desiring to provide for the tastes of those who love choice books, the Publishers have printed a limited number of copies (only 150 
for the English market) on large paper, crown 8vo. This Edition will be found worthy of a place among the choicest specimens of 


typography, and is not surpassed by any similar production. 








MARK AKENSIDE. 


With a Memoir by the Rey. ALEXANDER DYCE. The Text is 
reprinted from the most authentic Editions, and Three valuable Letters, 
recently brought to light, are appended, 5s. 


JAMES BEATTIE. 


With a Momoir and Notes by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. 5s. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


With a Life by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, copious Notes, and a Glossary, 
The most complete Issue extant, embodying some entire Poems and 
numerous important variations contained in more than Two Hundred 
Autograph Letters of the Poet, collected for this Edition. The refer- 
ences to his Works in Burns’s Correspondence are appended to the 
Pvems to which they refer. 3 vols., 15s. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 


With a Life by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD, and copious Notes, in which 
all important variations in the Text are displayed. 2 vols., 10s. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Edited by R. MORRIS, Esq. With a Memoir by Sir H. NICOLAS; 
aud a full Glossary. 6 vols., 30s. 


CHARLES CHURCHILL. 


Tooke’s Edition, carefully revised and corrected. The Text has been 
carefully collated with the old Editions, and all important variations 
marked in Foot-Notes. With a Memoir by JAMES HANNAY, Esq., 
and a New Index, 2 vols., 10s. 


WILLIAM COLLINS. 


Edited by W. MOY THOMAS, Esq. Great pains have been taken in 
this Edition to give the reading finally adopted by the Poet. With a 
Memoir by the EDITOR. 3s 6d. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


Edited by JOHN BRUCE, Esq., F.S.A. Doubtful passages have been 
carefully collated with all the best Editions. This Edition contains all 
the Miscellaneous Translations and some Copyright Pieces. With a 
Memoir by the EDITOR. 3 vols., 15s. 


JOHN DRYDEN. 


With a Memoir by the Rev. RICHARD HOOPER, F.S.A. Carefully 
collated with the old Editions. Numerous Notes, including some of the 
most valuable Contributions of former Editors, are appended. 5 vols., 25s. 


WILLIAM FALCONER. 


With a Memoir by the Rev. J. MITFORD, and an Appendix, with Criti- 
cal and Explanatory Notes. 5s. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


With a Memoir by the Rey. J. MITFORD, and Two Additional Poems. 
Carefully revised and annotated. 5s. 


THOMAS GRAY. 


With Notes and a Memoir by the Rey. J. MITFORD, and an Appendix 
containing some curious information about the Poet. 5s. 





HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


With a Memoir by Sir H. NICOLAS. Carefully revised and annotated 
by NORRIS DECK, Esq. 5s. 


JOHN MILTON. 


With a Life by the Rev. J. MITFORD, derived from the most authentic 
sources. The Text is accompanied with copious Illustrative, Critical, 
and Explanatory Notes. 3 vols., 15s. 


THOMAS PARNELL. 


With a Memoir by the Rev. J. MITFORD. 5s. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


With a Memoir by the Rev. A. DYCE. All obscure allusions are fully 
explained in the Notes. 3 vols., 15s. 


MATTHEW PRIOR. 


With a Memoir and Full Notes by the Rev. J. MITFORD. 2 vols., 10s. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


With a Memoir by the Rev. A. DYCE. This Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Poems includes the Songs from his Plays. 5s, 


EDMUND SPENSER. 


The Text and Life are taken from the Library Edition by J. PAYNE 
COLLIER, Esq. 5 vols., 25s. 


HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. 


Edited by JAMES YEOWELL, Esq. The Text has been carefully 
collated with the old Editions, and Notes have been added. With a 
Memoir by the EDITOR, containing fresh information about the Poet. 5s. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 


With a Memoir by the Rev. J. MITFORD. Allusions to topics of the 
day are explained in Notes. 3 vols., 15s. 


JAMES THOMSON. 


It is believed the text of this Edition is the most accurate extant. With 
a Memoir by Sir H. NICOI#AS, annotated by Mr. PETER CUNNING- 
HAM. Eight important Letters recently brought to light, addressed by 
the Poet to Mallet, are appended. 2 vols., 10s. 


SIR THOMAS WYATT. 


Carefully Edited, with a Memoir, by JAMES YEOWELL, Esq. 5s. 


EDWARD YOUNG. 


With a Memoir by the Rev. J. MITFORD; and some additional Poems 
2 vols., 10s. 





A very superior Large Paper Edition of the Aldine Poets may also be had (sold in sets only), £18 18s. 





London: BELL and DALDY, 183 Fleet Street, and 6 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Hall— The Headless Horseman, by 


and 
captain Mayne Reid, 2 vols.; Letters and Essays, by 
the Rev. G. H. D. Mathias ; Old Memories of the 
Stukeleys. 


Sampson Low and Co.—S nish Papers and other 
Miscellanies, by Washington Irving, 2 vols. ; Varia, by 
J. Hain Friswell ; Doctor Johns, by J. Marvel, 2 vols. ; 
Heber’s Hymns. 


man and 
5, -*- of Political Economy, 


Co.—Animal Magnetism, by Edwin 
by George H. 


Smith. 
<rCharies J. Skeet—No Easy Task, by Mark Francis, 
2 vols.; Scenes in French onasteries, by Algernon 


lor. 
Ti Seender Strahan—The Year of Prayer, by Henry 


AS cmsillan and Co.—Training in Theory and Practice, 
by Archibald Maclaren. 
Edmonston and Douglas—Love and Duty, by the 
Author of “ Basil St. John.” 

John Murray—Reform Speeches in 1866, by the Right 
Hon. W. EK. Gladstone. 

Cassell, Petter, and Co.—The Child's Garland of 
Little Poems, by Matthias Barr. 

Jackson, Walford, and Co.—Ritualism, by Robert 
Vaughen. , 

Hurst and Bleckett—Kingsford, by the Author of 
Son and Heir,” 2 vols. 

Trubner and Co.—Translations from Alexander 

etifi. 
" Rivington and Co.—The Church Builder; Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. B. Gould; the Shade 
of Byron, by S. W. Leonard. 


| rer STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before fina!ly deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu or- 
naments, £3 8s to £33 10s; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7s to £5 12s; steel fenders, £3 33 to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £25; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 8s to £100; fire-irons, from 
33 3d the set to £4 4s. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William S8, 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ..+.. . 73 6d to £45 0s 0d. 
Candelabra, from 
Bronzes, from ...++...++.. 
Lamps, moderateur, from 63 0d to £9 0s Ud. 


Pure Colza Oil ........++ 48 per gallon. 


ILLIAM 8S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his uurivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLJU, for DINING-ROOM aud LIBRARY, 
CanDELabea, MoperaTor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornuments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass,  — and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Btreet.—Lstablished 1807. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes constautly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
at T. H. FILMER and SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, and 
28 Berners street, W., aud 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue seut 
post-free, 


48x CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Beruers 
street, Oxiord street, both material aud workmansuip 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard aud 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxary in every drawing-room. 


IELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 
FINE CANDLES. (The Urigiual) 1s 8d per Ib. 
FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, in all sizes. From 1s per lb. upwards. To 
be had of ali dealers. 



























SPECTACLES. 
PEBFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER. 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EYE—these very fre- 
quently differing—forming the only safe method for 
Suiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Principat Siz Davip Brewster. 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, aud 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 


purposes.” 
™ Prices most moderate. 
SALOM AND CO, 
137 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
and 98 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 


63 New Ear! street, 
34 Bread street, } London, E.C. 


59 Greorce SquaRke, GLASGOW. 
Gorge Pizzas, LiveRPOOL, 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—aamee 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance, 
109 Strand, W.C. R SMITH, Manager. 
ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 











garri 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
b This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the reJ seal and piuk label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahau's LL Whisky.” 


Or of the excellent vintage of 1864, 
at 12s per dozen, £5 10s per hall-hhd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid) This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
a acidity, and of suffi body to imp 
by keeping. Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of 
to any railway station. Sample boties for- 
wi where required, or the wine may be seen at the 
cellars.—H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holbora hill, 
and 145 New Bond sireet, Loudon; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


LARET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 53 per gallon, in four-gallon 

and six-gallon casks, each complete with tap and veut- 

peg. The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the 

consumption be moderately qui-k.—H. B. FEARON 

and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond sireet, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
4 BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Gegnac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
—* eee 38s per doz., or in @ case 39s, railway carriage 
pai 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street, S.\W. Estab- 
lished 1829. 
EPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 


perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 


a Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 























| aie WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1805. 





— WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON’S CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 


Power. 


ENSON'S SILVER and ELECTRO- PLATE, 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


|: _memmates GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 














Bess ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and West.ourne 
grove. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 








Just published, 2d; sent by the Author for 3 stamp:. 
GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a 
Pamphlet descriptive of articles and means used 
for improving the appearauce. By ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 33 6d, 

53 6d, aud 10s 6d.; sent by post for 54, 84, and lit 

stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, aud 
all Chemists. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY. —Corns 

cured in one day, by using ALEX. ROSS'S 

CHIROPO. This preparation gradually dissolves the 

Corn in a few hours, removing the very root. Price 43 ; 

sent by post for 60 stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, 
and all Chemists. 








pton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 34, 5a, and 10s each. poe io 
boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6deach. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d each. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several sorts of Extract of Meat having 
appeared in the market, LIEBIGS EXTRACT of 
EAT COMPANY (Limite), Lon lon, give notice that 
theirs is the only extract of meat analyzed and are 
anteed genuine by Baron Liebig (the Director the 
scientific department of the Compiny), aud authorized 
by him to be desiguated by the above names. Every 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig’s 
certificate. The Trade supplied at wholesale prices. 
( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES3.° 
G Lest sts STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
. Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, 53 64, and lis 64; sent free 
for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of all Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour imme liately it is used. It is perma- 
nent, aud perfectly naturalin efest. Price 3s 6d, 53 6d, 
and 108 64; sent by post for 54, 84, and 144 stamps; 
and ail Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London. ALEX. ROSs'S DEPILA- 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, 58 6d, 

and 10s 6d; seut for 54, 84, aud 114 stamps. Had of 
all Chemists, 


pure REMOVER.—AIl Diseases of 

the Skin are improved by one dose of ALEX. 
ROSS’S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. Tuey remove 
redness, sallowness, &c. 2s 9d and 7s 6d; or post for 40 
aud 100 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 218 High Houlboro, 
London, aud all Chemists. 


LEX. ROSS'S ENAMEL (as used by 

Madame VESIRIS). All linperfections of the 

Skin are hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty 

produced to the face. Price 10s Gd, sent for stamps. 
248 High Holborn, Loudou, and all Cuemists. 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By washing 

the head with this beautifully perfumed Wash, 

iu seven or teu days the bair assumes iis original colour, 
aud remains so by uu occasional usiug. 10s 6d, seut for 
siamps. ALEX, ROSS, 248 High Hulburn, London, 
and all Chemists. 























HE SHILLING CANDLES of the 
SEASON. 

ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Para Tue, 

MARBLE SPERM, white, hard, aad smooth as 
Alabaster. 

Both Names Copyright. 

Sole Manufacturers, J. C. and J, FIELD. To be had 

in all sizes, of all dealers, at One Shilling per pound, 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SER ICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 44 and 6d each. Manufactured by 


J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassall's Raport. 
May be obtaiued from all Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Quzen, 
Soho square, London. 











INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
—The Medical Profession for Tuirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magaesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartbura, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieat it is 
especially adapted for ladies and childrea. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, Loudon; aud sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford aud Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over tne cork. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD 


SEE “THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
In addition to Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Gathering, and Sewing 
on a Ruffle at the same time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible Feed motion, 
fastens off its seams without stopping machine, and has other recent improvements, for which 
the highest premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the 
Exhibition of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 
Copy of Committee's Report, and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, post free. Agents Wanted. 
Address—FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapside, London, E.C. 








LAETER HALL LECTURES.—To be 

4 delivered (D.V.) on the following TUESDAY 

EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock :— 

1866.—November 27ith.—Very Rev. HENRY ALFORD, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury —“Of True aud False 
Guides.” 

Detember 4th.—Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., Minister of 
Rutland-square Presbyterian Church, Dublin, and one 
of her Majesty’s Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland—" Irish Character.” 

December 11th.—Rev. WILLIAM ARNOT, M.A., Free 
High Chureh, Edinburgh—* Ourselves, and how to 
make the most of them.” 

Derember’ 18th.—Hon. and Rev. B. W. NOEL, M.A.; 
Rev. J. C. MILLER, D.D. 

1867.—January 15th.—Very Rev. WILLIAM ALEX- 
ANDER, D.D., Dean of Emly—* Tria Mirabilia ; 
Thoughts for the Times on the Question of the Miracu- 

> lous.” 

January 22nd.—Rev. GERVASE SMITH, M.A., Mi nis- 
ter of City-road Chapel—“ William of Orange, King 
of England.” 

January 29th—Rev. THOMAS BINNEY, Minister of 
the Weigh- House Chapel—'‘ The Town Life of a Youth 
from the Country; its Trials, Temptations, and Ad- 
vantages: Lessons from the History of Joseph.” 

February 5th—Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN; Rev. WIL- 
LIAM ARTHUR, M.A., Piesident of the Methodist 
Conference. 

Ticketa for the Course only, 23 6d, admitting to any 
pert of the Hall, may be had at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 165 Aldersgate street, City, and 
ot James Nisbet and Co., 21 Berners street, Oxford 
street ; Bull's Library, 52 Wigmore street, Cavendish 
square; Dalton, Cockspur street; Westerton, Knights- 
bridge; Waters, 97 Westbourne grove; Warren Hall 
and Co., 88 Camden road; Burdekin, 97 Upper street, 
Islington; Alvey, 67 Newington causeway; the Book 
Society, }9 Paternoster row; Williams and Lloyd, 29 
Moorgate street; Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate street With- 
out; Tweedie, 337 Strand. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August 
1851. Paid-wup capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund 


£444,000. 

Court or Direcrors. 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOT? BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, — F. Robertson, Esq., 

N 





Esq. M.P. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James Walker, Esq: 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; the Union Bank of 
London. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms'which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for thie use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt of 
interest, dividends, pay, pensious, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1866. 

‘yy IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 

2 LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 

Accumulated Fund eeveseceeees £3,650,000 
Annual Revenue ......+0..-+ - £660,000 

The PROFI''S of the Company have been divided 
On seven occasiuns since 1825, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large‘ and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECIUS, just issued, contains very 
full informatton as to the Company's principles and 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout 
the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be rc ceived and claims settled. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for Regie’ 82 King William street, 


SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 





8.W. 
Epinsurcu—3 George street (Head Office). 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No Family 
should be without these Pills.—Their long-tried 
efficiency in removing indigestion, stimulating the 
bowels, and purifying the blood, have secured them 
imperishable praise throughout the globe. Whatever 
the d.sease, a few doses will relieve the more urgent 
8;mptoms, and ‘thereafter completely control all dis- 
ordered ‘action, rouse the torpid liver, empty the 
engorged spleen, cleanse the obstructed kidneys, 
assimilate the fuod, improve the blood, and thereby 
confer on the brain and every function healthful vigour, 
natural activity, and wholesome regularity. In cases 
of indigestion, dimness of sight, headache, mental 
and physical lassitude, these resiorative Pills act asa 
charm. They expel rheumatism and gout, while they 
iufwllibly correct female complaints in young and old, 
delicate and robust. 








HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry ; 7 


Coruhill; and Charing cross, London. 
Invested Funds ...... eveseve covers coveee £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865.........++ 739,332 


Life Premiums received in 1865 .....+..++ 250,103 
Life Claims are payable in 30 days after admission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secre tary. 





EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 
Chairman—Lawfiord Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M. P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prépared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the folléwing terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Three Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years,and up-, 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, &.C. 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





qoute AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australiau Colonies upon 


current terms, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 





FASHIONS for GENTLEMEN. 
H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection the following 
specialities for the season :— 

HUNTING COATS of Scarlet Milled Cloth; also of 
Milled and Treble Waterproof Devon and Melton Cloths. 

OVERCOAIS for DKLVING of Milled and Treble 
Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths. These Coats 
are made with double-stitched edges and seams, in a new 
form, with great style and nextness. 

WATERPROOF DRIVING APRONS of Milled and 
Treble Devon Cloths, very haudsomely finished, aud 
lined either with cloth or Fur. 

OVERCOATS for the PROMENADE or Demi-Dress 
of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout with 
Silk quilted in Swans’ down. 

OVERCOATS, WRAPPERS for Evening or Travel- 
ling, of Waterproof-Milled Pilot and Cheviot C oths. 

REEFING JACKEI!S of their CELEBRATED 
Waterproof PORTSMOUTH PILOTS. 

IUNTING BREECHES, Hiding and Walking 
Trousers of Buckskin, and Augulas ia great variety. 

OVERCOATS of WATERPROOF TWEED, ONE 
GUINEA. Overcoats of Milled Melton, or Pilot Cloth, 
two, three, or fuur Guineas. For every article one 
fixed and moderate price is uniformly charged for cash 
payments. In each department garments are kept 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a few 
hours’ notice. 

H. J: and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester ; and 
50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 

FASHIONS for LADIES. 
| i J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

Messrs. NICOLL have for iuspectivu specialides for 

the seasen for Ladies. 

Parade Jackets, trimmed & la Militaire. 

Parade Frock Coats, ditto ditio. 

House Jackets, Coats, Overcoats, £c., &o, 

Marine Cloaks of Waterproof Tweed and Melton Cloths. 
The New Cape-Hooded Killarney Cloak, ditto ditto, 
Linsey Jackets and Skirts. 

Pateut Velvet Jackets and Skirts. 

The New Marine Cloth Jacket and Skirts, 

Real Fur-Seal Jackets. 

Riding Habits, &c., &c. 

Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street ; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 50 
Bold street, Liverpool. 











FASHIONS for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection specialities for 
the season for Young Gentlemen's Dresz. 
Negligé Suits ..........41 11 6 to £3 3 0 
6 4 0 





Dress Suit8 «..... 2h 4 

Knickerbocker Suits .... 1 1 0 220 
Highland Dress ........ 2 2 0 1010 0 
OverCoats .. 00.000. 15 6 220 


Portsmouth Pilot Reeting Jackets, 25s, aceord- 
ing to size, 
Hats, Caps, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., adapted for 
each suit, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 22 
Coruhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





Mi ETALiZo SPRING MATTRASSES 
1 (Verrichio’s Patent).—These Mattrasses ara 
highly approved by the Medical Profession, and are the 
cleauest. healthiest, best, and cheapest ever invented 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have arranged with the 
Patentee for the exclusive right to manufacture these 
Mattrasses, and beg to inform the public they can be 
supplied direct from the Bedding Department of their 
Establishment, 29 Oxford street, or from the under- 
mentioned firms iu the Country :—~ 

ABERDEEN ........Messrs Allan and Sons 
ALDERSHOT ........ Mr White 

ARMAGH .......0-- »» Frizell 

AY ++. Messrs John Reid and Co 

Mr F. Butler 

« Messrs Stokes, Bryant, and Co 
.-Mr Butcher 


BARNSLEY . 
BATH 0200 


BEDFORD 













BELFAST............Messrs N. A. Campbell and Co 
BERWICK  ......00. + » Parves and Sons 
BIDEFORD ........ »  Langbridge & Hutchins 
BRADFORD ........ » Pratt and Prince 
BRIGHTON ........Mr Hannay 
BRISTOL....... -.. .Messrs C. and W. Trapnell 
BURY ST. EDMUND'SMr Bullen 

BLANDFORD ...... » Croom 
BOURNEMOUTH .... Ditto 

CAMBRIDGE ......Mr Bulstrode 
CANTERBURY ...... » Gilhan 
CHELMSFORD...... +, Tyler 

CHESTER .......+..Messrs Beckett Brothers 
CHICHESTER ......  ,, Wright and Son 
CARDIFF ............Mr D. Lewis 

CORK cocoece «+s+e..-Mesars Carmichael-and Co 
COVENTRY.......... 5, Spencer and Co 
CHELTRNHAM »» Debenham and Freebody 
CARLISLE . »  Batey and Sons 
DERBY ...... cesses 4,  Woollatt and Foster 
DONCASTER ........ 5  Maweand Son 
DORCHESTER ...... Mr Treves 

DOVER ....+..+0++.. », G. Flashman 

DUBLIN ;.........+.Messrs Wm. Fry and Co 
DUNDEE........e0+6 »  WilsonandSon 
DURHAM............Mr W. Robson 
DUMFRIES.... «+ » Gregon 

EASTBOURNE » 8. Bretton 
EDINBURGH, ..Messrs R. Whytock and Co 
EXETER ..... peaesiee » Brock and Co 
FALMOUTH ........ y» Olver and Son 


GLASGOW ......... » Wylie and Lockhead 
HASTINGS ..........Mr Lancister 
HUDDERSFIKLD .. ,, Atkiusoa 
HENLEY on THAMES ,, Scott 
ISLE of WIGHT ,... ,, Riddett, Ryde 

RSEY . «+ +e « Messrs De Gruchy and Sons 
INVERNESS ........ 4, | Maciver aud Young 
KIDDERMINSTER ..Mr Alle ck 
LEEDS ........++....Messrs Rovdhouse and Sons 
LEICESrER ... Spencer and Sons 








coors 
LEWES.......0..-++5 5, Browne and Crosskey 
LIMERICK ...... » Cannock, Tait, and Co 
LIVERPOOL ......+. 5, Dowler and Gradwell 
NGTON .......++6 5, Carryer Brothers 
MANCHESTER..... + Kendal, Milne,and Co 







Gray aud Co 

» Japp 

Sopwith and Co 
Phipps and Son 
Jones and Manfall 
Robertson and Sons 


MARGATE ., 
MONTROSE 
N'CASILE on NE , 
NORI(HAMPTON ....* ,, 
NOTLINGHAM.....6 © 
NORWICH oc.sccreee 9 
+. «Mr Newman 


NEWMARKET 
OXFORD ........+0++ ,, Baker 
PENZANCE +++ 5, Bennett 





PIE oo ccccs cee «+ »» Imrie 

PLYMOUTH .......+.Messrs Pophan, Radford, & Co 
READING .... Blowers aud Sons 
ROCHESTER....... Thomas and Hooman 
SOUTHAMPYON .... ,, Douglas and Hammond 
SOULHPORT........  ,, Boothroy! and Co 
SALISBURY .........Mr Frederick Roe 











SCARBOROUGH ,... ,, Rowntree 
SHREWSBURY....++ ,, White 
SUNDERLAND ..... . y Brydon 

TORQUAY ......0¢ , Burt 
WARRINGTON . Messrs Garnett and Sons 





WINDSOR .. Mr Barton, Eton 
YURK ...Messrs Musham and Son 
And other principal Towns in Great Britain. 
Lithographed Price Lists on application. 


fb ONLY STOVE WITHOUT a 

FLUK.—NASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENHOUSES, &c. 
These Stoves burn without attention or replenishing 
twelve to twenty-four hours. From 123 6deach. Patent 
fuel, 4s 6d per bag. 

MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR for the Dinner Table, 10s 6d each. 

CHEAP FILRES.—One-third is saved in the consump- 
tion of Fuel, by using S. NASH'S LMPROVED PATENT 
FIRE-BALLS; each Ball stamped with name and 
warranted. Que packet of four used in the fire every day 
all Winter costs One Shilling. 

BALL'S PORTABLE OVENS, from 43 64 each. 
Suspended in front of any fire by bottle-jack or cord, 
bakes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c.,in a much more equal 
manner than any other Oven. Prospestus with direc- 
tions, S. NASH, Ironmonger, 253 Oxford street, and 119 
Newgate stieet, London. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
nvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud PeRRINs. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless. 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINS 
names are On wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKOSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Bakctay and Sons, London, &c., &€., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


“'[HE" SAUCE. (Dr. SOUTHWOOD 

SMITH’'S DIGESLIVE.)—Delicious with every 
known Dish. Wholesale and Export by A. 8. Stocker, 69 
Lamb’s Conduit street; Barclay and Sous, Batty and 
Co., London; and George Edmonds, Crown Chambers, 
Liverpool. Retailed everywhere. Ask for “ LHE” Sauce. 
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EEE!” 
Miss BRAD DON'’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
iss a N - 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


ELGRAVIA: a London Magazine. 
B Conducted by M. KE. Brappon. 
Contents of “ - a 
—Birds of Prey. A_ Novel. y the Au 
. alae Audley'’s Secret,” &c. Illustrated by M. 
Hen Fdwards. 
. “Took the First.—Fatal Friendship. 
Chap. I—The House in Bloomsbury. e 
, IL—Peter Sheldon reads the “ Lancet. 
\, I1L—Mr. and Mrs. Halliday. 
» 1V.—A Perplexing —— 
omSwells. Iilustrated by E. K. Johnson. 
ae Atviean Martyrology. By W. Winwood Reade. 
4—An Adventurous Investigation. 
5—Schools Quad: an Oxford Sketch. 
¢—Belgravian Prose Batlads. 
No. 1. The Chaperone. 

7—An Indictment. Iilustrated by C. J. Staniland. 
s—A Fireside Story: Told by the Poker. 
9—Market Street, Manchester. By George 





Augustus 


Sala. 
‘east of St. Partridge at Park Hall. 
Sain at Sadowa. By Rev. Blomfield Jackson, M.A. 
12—The Iron Casket. A Tale of the Travaux Forcés. 
~~"'Part the First. IUustrated by F. J. Skill. 
13—Love in November, By Mortimer Collins. 
Office: Warwick House, Paternoster row, London. 


BLAcKWwooRs MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, 1366. No. DCXIIL. Price 2s 6d, 


ConTENTS. 

Nina Balatka: the Story of a Maiden of Prague.— 
Part V. 

Co:nelius O'Dowd. — The Lost Cable — Bribers and 
Bribery“ Dignity Balls” in “ Our Village "—Protit- 
able Vice. 

Historic Portraits. 

Sir Brook Fossbrooke.—Conclusion. 

Scraps of Verse from a Tourist’s Journal, 

Celestial Rule and Reb-llion. 

Three Presidents of the United States. 

What should the Ministers do ? 

W.Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


The NOVF MBER Number of 

HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of 
MEN of EMINENCE. Edited by E. Watronp. 
M.A. Contains @ Portrait and short Mem ir of Mr. 
GIFFORD PALGRAVE, also of Sir ROWLAND 
HILL, aud Mr. CYRUS REDDING. Price 2s 6d. post 
free: 41 Monthly Parts have now: been issued, each 
containing three Portraits aud Memoirs of Men of Emi- 

nence in Literature, Science, and Art. 

The above-named Portraits, or any others included in 
this Magazine separately (as Cartes de Visite) for 12 
postage stamps. 

London: ALFRED W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate With- 
out, E.C. 








On Monday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No, 83. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
T NOVEMBER. With Illustrations. 
CoNrTeENTs. 
‘The Village on the Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XI I.—Plastic Circumstance, 
VIII.—Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 


XIV.—Madame Fontaine at Home in 
the Chalet. 


” 
” 


On the Cornice. 

The Prussian Army. 

In a Gondola, 

‘Transylvania. 

The Story of a Campaign. 

The Claverings. (\Vith an Illustration.) 

Chapter XXVILI.—What Cecilia Burton did for 

her Sister-in-Law. 

XXIX.—How Damon parted from 
Pythias. 

= XXX.—Doodies in Mount Street. 

Good Society in Vienna. 

Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


” 





Now ready (Oae Shilling). 
The NOVEMBER Number of 


T= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 
Lady Adelaide’s Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
” Chapter XXII.—Applying to Inspector Bent. 
XXII.—A Baitle Royal. 
»  X&XIV.—A Disclosure to Wilfred Lester. 
A French Watering-Place. 
Adrift in the Antartic Ocean. 
Seaford and its Prawns. By J. K. Lord, F.Z.S. 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of‘ Miss Forrester.” 
Chapter XXX V.—Awakening Conscience. 
» XXXVI.—* Where is She ?” 
» XXXVIL—“ Here!” 
Shoeburyness. 
Table Talk ina Whisper. By George Augustus Sala, 
Anteus. 
Come to Grief in the Shires. 
“ Charlie Thornhill.” 
Ricnarp Bentwey, New Burlington street. 


By the Author of 


H. 


Now ready, price Is, the NOVEMBER Number of 
H E M O N T 


ConTENTs. 
1—Victims of Doubt. 
2—The ‘lhree Maidens. (From the Greek Anthology. ) 
3—Messina and Catania. By Lady Herbert of Lea. 
4—French Criticism on America. 
5—The Story of Alexandrine. Part. I. 
€—KEnglish Premiers. V1. Lord North. 
?—* Perlen deuten Thranen.” 
5S—A Stormy Life ; or, Queen Margaret's Journal. 
Lady G. Fullerton. 
Chap. XIII.—Frangoise de Dinant. 
»  XIV.—The Cloud of the Size of a Man's 
Hand. 
Pm XV.~—News from Brittany. 
» XVI—A King’s Prophecy. 
°—Hans Hemling’s Triptych 
10—Qur Library Table :—Mexico under the Empire— 
The Rock Inscriptions of Sinai—The Schéuberg- 
Cotta Family —Potter's Sacred Eloquence—Catho- 
lie Orthodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism — An 
American on Cambridge Life—The Bishop of 
Orleans’ Letter—T:anslations into Latin Verse. 


London : Simpxtn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


(HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXL., is NOW PUBLISHED, 
CONTENTS. 
1—Ancient Literatare of France. 
2—Dr. Badham and the Dutch School of Criticism. 
3—Homes without Hands, 
4—Life of Our Lord. 
5—Fergusson’s History of Architecture. 
6—Operations of Mudern Warfare. 
7—Central Asia. 
8—Engiland and Her Institutions. 
JonN Murray, Albemarle street. 





By 





LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from ail 
ris of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Tudian topics likelyto interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Puavlished four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from (ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; 
Specimen copy, 6d. 


London: Wa. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W. 





N OTICE. — IMPORTANT to 
SELLERS of LIBRARIKS. 

EXECUTORS or Gentlemen having for SALE LI- 
BRARIES of BOOKS, either large or small, in town or 
country, or wishing to exchange the same for others, 
are re=pectfully reminded by the advertisers, who have 
been loug kuown as the most extensive purchasers and 
seilers of books of every class in London, how much 
more advantageous it is for them to dispose of their 
property by private arrangement rather than tru-t it to 
tue risks of a sale by auction. WILLIS and SOTHERAN 
are not only ready at all times to give the highest prices 
for books, but they save the seller the delays and losses 
frequently arising from sales by auction, for it is no- 
torious that, in addition to the large expenses attending 
the latter mode, property, unless sold at particular sea- 
sons, is often unduly sacrificed. They also valae, cata- 
logue, arrange, and renovate livraries either iu town or 
country. —W1ILLIs and SOLHERAN, Booksellers, 136 
Strand, near Waterloo bridge, 8. 


NVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 

Indiflerent.—For a description of the whole circle 

of Companies, see Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


BS KING and FINANCIAL COM- 

PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN'’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October, 








COMPLETION of Dr. 
DICTIC 


Just published, in two large vols, imperial 8vo, cloth, 
£3 12s. 


HE IMPERIAL BIBLE DIC- 
TIONARY, Historical, Biographical, Geographi- 
eal, and Doctrinal. By Numerous Eminent Writers. 
Edited by Rev. Parrick Farrsarry, D_D., Arthor of 
“Typology of Scripture,” &e. Illustrated with Many 
Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. 
Bracke and Sox, 44 Paternoster row. 


For SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and GENERAL 
REFERENCE. 


FAIRBAIRN'S BIBLE 
INARY, 





Cloth, red edges, 10s 6d; half morocco, 13s. 
HE STUDENT'S ENGLiSH DIC- 
TIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 
and EXPLANATORY. By Joun Oaitvie, LL.D. With 
about 800 Engravingson Wood. 
“ The best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
atall within moderate compass."—Spectator. 
Briaoxte and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


NEW WORK: by Dr. ROBERT VAUGHAN. 
In feap.'8vo, price 4s 6d. 


ITUALISM in the ENGLISH 
CHURCH, in its Relation to Scripture, Piety, and 
Law. By Rozgerr Vavonany D.D., Author of * Revolw 
tions in Euglish History,” &c 
London : Jackson, WaL¥OnrpD, and Hoppe, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 


(\UR CHARADES, and HOW WE 

PLAYED THEM, with a few practical Hints on 
this favourite and’ interesting Pasthne. By Jeaw: 
Francis, Is. 


London: Houston and Wrront, 65 Paternoster row. 











New Edition, crown 8v¥», cloth, gilt side, red edges, illus- 
trated from the ortgiual Edition, 4s. 
UARLES’ (F.) EMBLEMS, DIVINE 
and MORAL, the SCHOUL of the HE ART, and 
Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man; with a Skete of the 
Life of Francis Quarles. 

*,* ‘The poetry of Quarles was not only poetry, bat 
strong theolugical fued."—Professor Masson's “ Life of 
Milton.” 

London: WiLttam Téa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
Just published, cloth, gilt edges, price 10s td. 
EOLOGICAL ATLAS of GREAT 

BRITAIN, from the Government Survey, com- 
prising Maps of the Cuunties aud Districts Geologically 
ane with Sections, Views, Description, Statistics, 

c. 








James Reynowps, 174 Strand. 


Just publisted, a New ‘Edition, 894 pages, 8vo, hand= 





pisanes. Gas; and Water COM- 

PANIiS’ SHAKES.—For a description of these, 
a8 investments, see Mr. LELBEAN'S STUCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


AILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mn LIEKLEAN'S STUCK, SHARK, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October. 








rf\ELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 
cial COMPANIUS. — For a review of these, as 

chaunels of investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STUCK, 

SHARE, aud FIN ANCK REGISTER for October. 


A INING SHARES, as an Investment. 
4¥ —See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARK, aud 
FINANCE REGISTER tor October. 


NVESTMENTS, from 10 per Cent, 

Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN’S SfOuUK, SHARE, 

and FINANCE RUGISTER for October.—11 Royal 
Exchange, K.C, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEKT STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C, 
The Pablic supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48,and 5s 

er Team. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 6d per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOUOLSCAP, 83 6d per 








ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d_ per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 


er ream. 
, SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, Us 6d, and 
7s 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOP&S, Is 
per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 49 pages, 23 per doz, 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Lukstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Puotographio Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 
‘NHE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
ESSENCE.—Tue most scientifically prepared and 

most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduved ; res- 
tores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
iutegrity of which perfect health depends. It is a specitic 


somely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, price 1s 64. 

TMHE BOOK of DATES. A Tr 
of Universal Reference, comprising the pringi 

events in all ages, from the earliest records to the end’ 
of 1565. Iuvaluable to authors, historiaus, compilers, 
&nd to the geueral reader. 

London: CHARLES Gairrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. . 





Just published, extra cloth, toned papor, price 3s 6d. 
OETHE’S MINOR POEMS. Trans- 
lated by E. Cuawnepr, late Captain 77th Regi- 
ment. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price 1s, 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY: or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better. By T. MacLaken. The system here submitted 
is 80 simple, that the schoolbuy can acquire it as readily 
as the accomplished scholar. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 





Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| Paces ON GRANGE. A Novel. 
J.R. 8. Harinoron. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster tow, E.C. 


By 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d, 


OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Souter, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poeiry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice tuings’ in ove 
before." —Jllustrated Times. 

“* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old * 
we know of none equal to i.” —St, James's Chronicle. 

London; F. Prrmay, 20 Pa:eraoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 


-amow DUST. By Exiza Cook. 


“A rich and varied collection."—Moraing Star. 
* A charming volume.”—Sun, 


Londou: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 

yp eracuic PEN-MAKER 

\ TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the of the C rolal 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
Il of his productions, which, for quality of 


ttanti 








for debility of all kiuds, aud from its © ng, awong 
other ingredients, pepsiue and phosphate of soda, will 
rove highly beuencial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s per butte, or four quantities iu one for 22s. 
Bole agents, Messrs. Baumgarteu and Co., 620 Oxford 


material, easy action, aud great durability will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained: Retail of every dealer in the 
world ; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 





street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
| E.C., Loudon, 








g ; 91 Jom street, New York ; and at 87 Urace- 
chureb street, Londou, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


—o0——_ 
The ALPS of HANNIBAL. By Wil- 


Liam JOHN Law, formerly Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, With Map aud Plan. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 
price 21s. (In a few days. 


MODERN CULTURE: its Conditions 
and Aims. A Series of Addresses and Argumenis 
on the Claims of Scientific Education. By Pro- 
fessors Tyndall, Daubeny, Henfrey, Huxley, Paget, 
Whewell, Faraday, Draper, Masson, De Morgan, 
Owen; Drs, Hodgson, Carpenter, Hooker, Ackland, 
Forbes, Grove, Herbert Spencer, Sir John Herschel, 
Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. Seguin, &c. Collected, with 
an Introduction on Mental Discipline in Education. 
By Epwakp L. Youmans, M.D. Feap. 8vo. 

(Nearly ready. 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two 
Brotners. New Edition, with New Biographical 
Preface and Portraits. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

(Just ready. 


TRAINING in THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE. By A, Mactaren (Oxford). With Fron- 
tispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The ILIAD of HOMER, translated 
into English Accentuated Hexameters by Sir JoHN 
F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H., M.A., F.R.S., &¢., 
beautifully printed on toned paper, with Vignette 
after the antique, engraved by Jeens. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, price 18s. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the 
IRISH CELTS. Collected and arranged by 
Patrick KENNEDY. With Vignette Title and Fron- 
tispiece, crown 8v0, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The LOGIC of CHANCE: an Essay on 
the Province and Foundations of the Theory of 
Probability, with special reference to its applica- 
tion to Moral and Social Subjects. By the Rev. J. 
Venn, M.A. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The COMPLETION of the CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. Edited by Witit1am Grorce CLark, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, and 
Wit Atpis Wrieur, M.A., Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vol. [X., completing the 
Work. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Edited by Wm. G. CiarK, M.A., and 
‘Wma. Atpis Wricut, M.A. 9 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
£4 14s 6d. 


“It is the edition of all others without which no 
Shakespeare library can possibly be regardel as com- 
plete.”"—Notes and Queries. 

MacMILian and Co., London. 
On November 1, 1866, will be ;ublished, No. L, price 
78 6d, in royal 8vo, with Illustrations. 


HE JOURNAL of ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
CONDUCTED BY 

G. M. Humpnny, M.D., F.R.S,, Professor of Anatomy, in 
the University of Cambridge, 

ALFRED NewrTON, M.A., F.L,S., Professor of Zoology and 
—_ Anatomy in the University of Cam- 
ridge. 

Wa. Turner, M.B. F.R.S.E., Senior Demoustrator of 
Anatomy inthe University of Ediuburgh. 

E. Perceyvan Wrient, M.D., F.L.S., Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Dublin. 

And (as Editor) J, W. Cuarx, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Superintendent of the 
University Museums of Zoolugy and Comparative 
Anatomy. 





CONTENTS. 
4—Professor Humphry. Address in Physiology. 
2—Dr. Lightbody, on the Anatomy of the Cornea in 
Vertebrates, 
3—Mr. Wood, on the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Muscles of the Shoulder. 
4—Prof. Huxley, onjTwo Human Crania. 
6—Mr. Turner, on the Gestation of a Species of Arius. 
6— 0. A Variation in the Buccal Nerve. 
7—Dr. Cleland, on the Action of Muscles. 
8—Mr. Hulke, on the Retina of Amphibia. 
9—Dr. Foster, on Amylolytic Ferments, 
10—Dr. Norris, on Rigor Mortis. 
REVIEWS. 
Owen’s Anatomy of Vertebrates. 
Todd, Bowman, and Beales’ Physiological Anatomy. 
Report on Anatomy, by Mr. Turner. 
Report on Physiology, by Dr. Rutherford. 
Translations from Prof. Donders, by Dr. Moore. 
Analytical aud Critical Notices, &c. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London, 
The Journal will appear twice a year, and will be 
sent to Subscribers (POST FREK) for 14:. per annum. 


HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, Vol. 
VIII, No. XLILI., NOVEMBER 1, 1806. Price 1s. 
Contents :—1]. Madame de Stael—2. Colonel Rannoch. 
Chapters XXIV. After the Siorm; XXV, Bad News for 
the Auld Laird; XXVI. Tym Clifton takes the Bull by 
the Horns—3. Uholera. A Poem—4. The Civil and 
Political Status of the Female Sex—5. Social Science 
Congress—6, The Sunb:am of Seaholt. A True Story 
Chapter V. He Forgives and Trusts—7. Correspondence 
—8. Miscellanea—9. Literature. 

London: Emity FAITHFUL, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordipary to her Majesty, Princes street, Mauover 
square; 83a Farringdon street ; aud la Priuces street, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster. Sold by Waap, Lock, and 
TyrLEpr, and ull Booksellers; Colonial Ageuts: WILLMER 
and Rogers, New York. 





WORKS BY 


THE REV. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 


su 
Shortly will be published. 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


CONSIDERED as INSTRUMENTS of NA- 
TIONAL REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 

By the same Author. 

The GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of GOD. A 
Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. 
Crown 8vo, 95. 

The CLAIMS of the BIBLE and of SCIENCE. 
A Correspondence on some Question 8 respecting the 
Pentateuch. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

The PATRIARCHS and LAWGIVERS of the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Expository Discourses, 











Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 

The PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. Expository Discourses. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. A Series of Dis- 
courses. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The EPISTLE of ST. JOHN. A Series of 
Lectures on Christian Ethics, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

DIALOGUES on FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 
8yo, cloth, 6s. 

The PRAYER BOOK, CONSIDERED es- 


pecially in REFERENCE to the ROMISH SYS- 
Second Edition, 


TEM, in Nineteen Sermons. 
revised. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


LEARNING and WORKING, in SIX LEC- 
TURES. Also, the Religion of Rome and its In- 
fluence on Modern Civilization, in Four Lectures. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE; or, Book 
of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Crown 
8vo, ls 6d. 

WHAT is REVELATION? A Series of Ser- 
mons on the Epiphany. To which are added, 
Letters to a Theological Student on the Bampton 
Lectures of Mr. Mansel. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

SEQUEL to the INQUIRY, “ WHAT is 
REVELATION?” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE DEDUCED 
from the SCRIPTURES. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and their 
Relations to Christianity. Fourth Edition. Feap. 
8vo, 5s. 

On the LORD'S PRAYER. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 

On the SABBATH DAY; the Character of the 
Warrior; and on the Interpretation of History. 
Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 

The INDIAN CRISIS. Five Sermons. 
8vo, 2s 6d. 

Macmiiiay and Co., London. 


On Monday, October 29, will be published. 
APFACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
P No. LXXXYV., for NOVEMBER, 1866. Price 1s. 

CONTENTS. . 
1—The Ladies in Parliament. A Fragment after the 
manuer of an old Athenian Comedy. 
2—Bribery at Elections. By Lord Hubart. 
38—Silcote of Sileotes. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
« Ravenshce,” “ The Hillyars aud the Burtons,” &c. 
Chapter XV1I,—Some of the Squire's Plans for 


Crown 





Arthur. 
» XVIIL—Some of Arthur's Plans for 
Hiuiself. 
XIX.—Some of Mr. Betts’s Plans for 
Himself and Others. 
XX.—James has a Wet Walk. 
” XXI.—The Maa in Mackintosh. 
4—The Lute David Roberts, R.A By J. Bruce Thom:on. 
5—The South of France in Winter. By F. W. Rae. 


” 


Part L 
6—Oli Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Chapter XXVIIi.— Mr. Saville Heaton also 
Preacher, 
XXIX.—Kenneth again. 
XXX.—Saville Heaton Conquered. 
XXXL—" The Days that grow into 
Years.” 
»  XXXIL—A Family Gathering. 
7—*‘ Tears, Idle Tears:” a Commentary. By George 
Grove. 
8—St. John the Baptist. By M. B. 
9—Plagiarism and Coincidence ; or, Thought-Thievery 
and Thought-Likeness. By W. Barnes. 
Volumes I. to XIV., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s 6d each, now ready. 
NEW STORI&S, by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON and Mr. 
HENRY KINGSLEY, are continue! in this Number. 


MacMILLAN and Co., Loudon; sold by all Booksellers, 
Newsageuts, and at all Railway Statious. 


” 
” 
” 


\ ISS BURDETL COUTTS'’Ss NEW 
4 MARKET.—Ihe BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
coutains :—Fine View of the Columbia Market, Bethnal 
Green—and Plans of the Residences, Barus, aud Har- 
vests—Advanced Farming—Curreat Notes in Italy— 
Worcester Monastery, described by the Monks—Man- 
chester Minor Theatres—Coudition of Loudoa—aud 
many other interesting Arucles, with all the News iuter- 
esting to Artists, Constructo:s, Operatives, Sanitary 
Reformers, and Proprietors; 4d, or by post 5d, 1 York 
street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





DEAN ALFORD on the NEW TESTAMENT. 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a 
F Critically revi-ed Text; a Digest of Various Read- 
ings; Marginal References to Verval and idiomatic 
Usage; Prolegomena; and @ copious Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary in English. for the usa of 
Theological Students and Miuisters. By Henry 
ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Lu 4 yols. 3yvo, “5 28, 

Separately— 

Vol. 1—The FOUR GOSPELS. Fifth Edition. 29 
Vol. 2-—=ACTS to 1L CORINTHIANS, Fifth Elition” 


243. 
Vol. 3.—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. Fourth Edi. 
tion. 18s. 

Vol. 4, Part L—HEBREWS to ST. PETER. Th; 
Bien. 13s. = 
Yol 4, Part IL—ST. JOHN to REVELAT 
Third Edition, 1is. ae 
Ts NEW TESTAMENT for ENG. 

LISH READERS: containing the autuorized 
Version, with a revised English Text ; Marginal Kefer. 
euces; and a Critical aud Explauatury Commentary, 
By the same Editor. Now complete iu two vols., or four 
Paris, 8v0, price £2 Lis 6d. 


Separately— 

Vol. 1, Part L—The three First GOSPELS, wit) 
Map. 123. 

Vol. 1, Part I1—ST. JOHN and the ACTS. 10s éd. 

Vol. 2, Part L—The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, with 
ae > a 16s. 
: Vol. 2, Part I1.—HEBREWS to REVELATION, 
6s. 


Rivinetons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 


Professor MANSEL on LOGIC. 

RTIS LOGIC RUDIMENTA; from 
the Text of Aldrich, with Notes aud Margiuul 
References. By the Rev. H. L. Mansex, B.D., Waya- 
fleve Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philusopuy, 
Tutor and late Fellow of St. Juhn’s College, Oxiorg, 

Fourth Edition, corrected aud enlarged. 8yv, lU3 64. 
PROLEGOMENA LOGICA; an In- 
quiry into the Psychological Character of Logical Pro- 
cesses. By the same Author. Second Editiou. syo, 

lus 6d. 

Rivinatons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
GREAT SUCCESS of ROUTLEDGE’S PENNY 
READINGS. 

Now ready, in feap, 8vo, fancy boards (256 pages), p.ice 
1s, postage 3d. 

RIGINAL PENNY READINGS. 
Second Series. By George Manvitie Fenn. 

Also, uniform in size aud price, the Third Edition of 
ORIGINAL PENNY READINGS. First Series. 

“The couteuts of this volume are admirably suited for 
penny readings."”—Liverpool Albion. 

Georce RovutLepGe aud Sons, the Broad way, Lud- 
gate Lill. 


DUMAS’ NOVELS iu SHILLING VOLUMES. 
In fcap. 8vo, fancy wrapper, 448 pages, price 13, postage 


R, BASILIUS. By Arex. Dumas. 
Also, Uuiform iu size and price, 
1. THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
2. TIWENTY YEARS AFLER, 
George Rovr.epGe and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate bill __ a 

CHEAP EDIYLI0ON of TOM JONES. 

Iu fcap. 8vo, G4v pages, price 23, postage, 4d. 


Te JONES. By Henry Frevpina. 














Georce RovrLepGe and Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludguate bill. 
ROUTLEDGE'’S NEW COVKERY-BOOK, 
In feap. 8vo, or by post, seven stamps, 
 alaatal How to Make Them in 100 
Different Ways. By Miss HiuL. 
GeorGE Rovurtepge aud Sons, the Bioslway 
Ludgate hill. 
THE NEW SHAKSPERE. 
In post 8vo, 192 pages, price bd (or by post, 7 stamps), 
Part L. o 
‘HE BLACKFRIARS’ SHAKSPERE. 
Edited by CuagLes Knicur. 
Lhis New Edition of Shakspere will bs completed in six 
moutuly parts. 
Georce Rourtepce aud Sons, the Broadway, 
Ludgate hill. 








Just published, in sve, price 1a 6d, cloth. 
UTLINES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, desigued chiefly for the use of 
Schuols aud of Junior Students, By George HENRY 
SMITH. 
London: LoNomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


A NIMAL MAGNETISM and MAG- 
NELIC LUCID SUMNAMBULISM: an Kularged 

Prize Essay, with aa Appeudix of Corruborative Facts 

aud Observations. By kpwin Lee, M.U., Member of 

several Medical Academies aud Societies, &c. 

London: Lonamans, GREEN, aod Co, Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 
: Lh POPE and the REVOLUTION: a 
Sermon preached in the Oratory Church Octuber 

7un, 1866. By Joan Heney Newman, D.v, 
Londou: Lonemans, GREEN, Bad Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 
OES the BANK CHARTER ACT of 
18i4 NEED MUDiFIVALLUN? By Jasgs 
AYTOUN, 
London: Ropest Hargpwicxs, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
—_—_o0——- 
THIRD EDITION of UP the COUN- 
T 


7 By the Hon. Emriy Epen, Author of the 

La = Bnet Houss” and the “ Semi-Attached 
Couple.” 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. nies a 

“ binet pictures of domestic life in India Miss 

eante teak tcl convent equalled. To those who have 

never seen the country they will be as full of interest and 

amusement as to the old Indian, for of all the letters 

here reprinted there is not one which is not full of life 


and humour.’’—TZimes. 


FOR EVER and EVER. A New Novel. 
By Frorence MARRYAT, Author of “ Love's Con- 
flict,” and “Too Good for Him.” 3 vols. post 8yo. 

“ Miss Marryat has made a long step in advance since 
her last production. Her characters are well rendered, 
full of life and action, and her style is spirited. It isa 
feverishly exciting book, and few will lay it down un- 
finished." — Atheneum. 


The NATURALIST in VAN- 
COUVER’S ISLAND and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By Joun Keast Lorn, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to 
the British North American Boundary Commission. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with many beautiful Illustrations, 
24s. 
“This book may be considered a model book to all 
sportsmen and naturalists on their travels—they will 
find in it very many instructive and valuable hints. To the 
general reader these volumes will prove a rich store, 
from which both amusement and instruction can be readily 
leaned, and the scientific naturalist will add much to 
is stock of knowledge by perusing them "—Times. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? a Novel. 
$ vols. post 8vo. 

“No one can read this book without being struck by 
the more than ordinary ability it displays. The character 
of Madeline throughout is of great psychological power, 
and the way in which she trembles on the of 
terrible faults shows a rare power of discrimination.” 
—Saturday Review. 

AFTER the STORM; or, Brother 
Jonathan and his Neighbours in 1865—66. By 
J. E. Hmary Sxtnner, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“The Tale of Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 
21s, 

“Mr. Skinner is the brightest and pleasantest of 
writere, shrewd, sensible, closely observant, witha keen 
and ready sense of humour He is undoubtedly one of 
the pleasantest and most skilfal raconteurs who ever 
crossed the Atlantic."—AMMorning Post. 

Also, ina few days. 
from HELL. By a Lost 
Sour. Bya Danish Pastor. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
—o—— 

Ricnarn Bentiey, New Burlington street, W., 

Publ'sher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








In a few davs, in 2 vole. post 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM HELL. 


By a Dantsu Pastor. 
Ricnarp Bent ey, London and Copenhagen. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


—o 

ANNALS of 2, QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 

HOOD. By Georar MacDonato, M.A., Author of 
“Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Mr. MacDonald is a true poat. ‘The Annals of a 
Quiet Neighbourhool are as full of music as was 
Prospero’s island; rich in strains that take the ear 
captive when they are first heard, and af erwards linger 
long upon it.” 

KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 


and Heir.” 2 vols. 21s. 
RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 
of“ The Master of Marton.” 3 vols. 

LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 
of “ Margaret an-i her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 
Also, just published, in 2 vols, 21s. 
LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON 

LIFE, ly the Author of “ Mirk Abbey,” &c. 


Cheap Edition of CHRISTIAN’S MIS- 
TAKE. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” Illus- 
trated by Sandys. 53, bound. 


Hurst and Biacxett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, embellished ‘with above 200 beautiful Illus- 
trations, 21s, bound (completing the work). 
Vol. Il. of the 


LIFE of WEDGWOOD. From his 
Private Correspondence and Family Papers. By 
ELIzA METEYARD. 

“A work that is indispensable to all who wish to 
know anything about English ceramic art and its great 
inventor. The two volumes are in themselves marvels 
of decorative and typographical skill."— Saturday 
Review 

Hurst and BLackert, 13 Grevt Marl borough street. 





WEALE'S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtue Brorners and Co., 1 Amen corner, Lon lon. 


Feap. 8vo, price 7s, cloth. 


RELIGIO ANIMZ; and Other Poems. 
By ALFRED BATE RICHARDS. 

“With great and grand solemnity, he proceeds in verses which, to their praise we speak it, rec ill George Withers’s 
glorious invocation to praise God...... +...It is impossible to deny that Colonel Richards in ‘ Religio Anima’ has 
produced a poem of singular power and significance. Its verse has a sweep of melody seldom s — 
Sunday Times. 

“* His muse accords well with the voices of children and the song of birds, the ripple of sunlit water, and the 
dying splendour of evening clouds. He writes with tenderness and feeling of all that is beautiful, loving, aud 
gracious ; all that makes home dear—of wife and children, of woman's love and man's honour, of chivalry and true 
daring, and of all that makes England dear to the patriot."—Standard. 

“ Colonel Richards is a true poet. He has much of the fluent, flexile, versifying power which is admirable in Mr. 
Swinburne, while entirely free from that young writer's passionate effeminacy..........Here are two exquisite 
quotations."—Globe. 

“ Most sterling and undeniable poetry....... . .. The whole library of the highest contempo: English 
can produce nothing to excel these very exquisite stanzas."—Atlas. ctadiiae ney 

“ These poems contain passages scarcely surpissed for gran leur of diction and beauty of imagery."—Zlowworm. 

“ The new volume of poems, ‘Religio Anime, by A. B. Richards, is welcome. There is great originality of 
thought and expression about it."—Fun. 

** We corgratulate Messrs. Moxon on having produced this volume. It is the work of aman whois, undoubtedly 
in the truest sense, a poet. Mr. Richards’s poetry ought to make and leave its mark. His book is a rare combina- 
tion of strength and tenderness."—Liverpool Albion. 

“Tt is some time since a new poet has come under our no‘ice with such genuine promise of lasting fame.....+.4 
The Athe neum has attacked it fiercely, and added point to its criticism by the old Ath trick of misquoti 
The ‘ Atheneum ' has lost all legitimate influence amongst intellectual literary society.” — Worcester Journal. 

‘* Seldom have we taken up for notice a volume of modern poetry which has yielded us so much exquisite 
delight."— Universal News. 

“ --+.Our author is no poet.. ...... Flat and out of tune........Carpentry, not poetry. Sheer lack of the 


informing imagination........ How could he print such incongruity ?”—Athenwum. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 





“SS 


———_ 


NOTICE.—A NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY J. HENEAGE JESSE, Author 
of “The Court of England Under the Stuarts,” &c. 
OF 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND REIGN 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD, 


WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE KING, AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED MSS. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 











The REGENCY of ANNE of| NEW and POPULAR NOVELS ready 
AUSTRIA. By M. W. Freer, Author of “The this day ut every Library in the United Kingdom, 
Married Life of Anne of Austria.” in 3 vols. 

Tinstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. The Co-Heiress. By the Author of “ Charley 


NOTICE—PAUL MASSIE; a| _Nusen,” dc. 2 
Romance, is ready this day at every Library in the The Three Louisas. By H. SurHertanD 


Kingdon, in 3 vols. Epwarps. ¥ 
Tinstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. The Race for Wealth. By the Author of 
* George Geith,” &c. 


NOTICE.—ARCHIE LOVELE, by the | one gecond Mrs. Tillotson. By the Author 


Author of “ Miss Forrester,” “ The Morals of May- of “ Never Forgotten,” &¢ 
‘ . 


fair,” &c , in 3 vols. [ Ready. 
TinsLey Brotaers, 18 Catherine street. Trxscey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements 
have again been made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply during the New Season 
of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION for a CONSTANT SUCCESSION of the NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Book Societies in direct communication with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are now established 
in nearly every part of the country. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
For THE Newest Books. 
Fifteen Volumes at One Timd...........0eeeseseeeeeeeeeeek ive Guineas per annum. 
And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
For Oper Books. 


Twenty-Five Volumes at One Time..............-.«+-.-Five Guineas per annum. 
And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


A Catalogue of Books added to the Library, from January, 1865, to November, 1866, contai: 
a very large and varied Selection of Works in every department of Literature, is now ready, an 


will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 

A Revised List of Works by Dickens, Carlyle, and other Authors, chiefly selected from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for Presents and School 
Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office —4 King Street, Cheapside. 


























THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


With Illustrations by George H. Thomas, will be commenced on December Ist, and continued 
Weekly. Price SIXPENCE. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 
—_—_0--—- 
RAWLINSON'S TRANSLATION 


HERODOTUS. Edited with Notes aud Essays. 
trations. 4 vols. 8vo, 43s. 


RAWLINSON’S 
MONARCHIES. Ulustrations. 
16s each. 


GROTE'’S HISTORY of GREECE; from 
‘the Earliest Period to the Close of the Generation con- 
temporary with Alexander the Great. Maps. 8 vols. 
Syo, 112s. 


GROTE’S PLATO and the Other COM- 
PANIONS of SOKRATES. 3 vols, 8vo, 45s. 


HOMER'S ILIAD, rendered into English 
Blank Verse. By Lord Denny. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


LIDDELL’S HISTORY of ROME; from the 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 2 
vols, 8v0, 283. 

GIBBON’S HISTORY of the DECLINE and 
FALL of the ROMAN EMPILE. Edited with Notes 
by Dr. Wa. SuirH. Maps. 8 vols. 8vo, 60s. 

DYER’S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; 


from the taking of Constantinople to the Close of the 
Crimean War. 4 vols. 8vo, 60s. 


ELPHINSTONE’S -HISTORY of INDIA; 


the Hindoo and Mohammedan Period. Map, 8vo, 18s. 


HALLAM’S HISTORY of EUROPE 
DURING the MIDDLE AGES, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND; from the Accession of Henry 
VII, to the Death of George II. 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of 
EUROPE. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND; from 
the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713 — 
1783. °7 vols. 8vo, 93s. 


FORSTER’S HISTORY of the GRAND RE- 
MONSTRANCE, 1641, and ARREST? of the FIVE 
MEMBERS by CHARLES I. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


FOSS’S JUDGES of ENGLAND; with 
Sketches of their Lives, and Notices of the Courts at 
Westminster, from the Time of the Conquest to the 
Present Time. 9 vols. 8yo. 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, 
the Ancient Changes of the Earth aud its [nhabitants. 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 13s. 


LYELL on the ANTIQUITY of MAN, from 
Geological Evidences; with remarks on Theories of the 
Origin of Species by Variation. Illustrations. 8vo, lis, 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the UNITED 


NETHERLANDS; with the Origin and Destruction of 
the Spanish Armada. Portraits. 2 vols. 8¥o, 303. 


NICHOLAS'S ‘HISTORIC PEERAGE of 
ENGLAND; exhibiting the Origin and Descent of 
every Title of Peerage since the Conquest. 8yo, 30s. 

CROWE and CAVALCASELLE'’S NEW 
HISTORY of PAINIING in ITALY. Illustrations. 
3 yo!s. 8vo, 633. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARY of the 
BIBLE; its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. Ulustrations. 3 vols.8vo, £5 43. 


MILMAN'S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 
from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism 
iu the Romgn Empire. 3 vols. 8yo, dts. . 

STANLEY’S LECTURES onthe HISTORY 
of the JEWISH CHURCH, 2 yols. 8yo, 32s. 


STANLEY'S LECTURES on the HISTORY 
of the EASTERN CHURCH. 8yo, 12s. 


STANLEY’S EPISTLES of St. PAUL to 
the CORINTHIANS. 8vo, 18s. 

STANLEY'S SINAI and PALESTINE, in 
Connection with their History. Plans. 8vo, Lis. 

ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of the CHRIS- 


TIAN CHURCH; from the Apostolic Age tothe Death 
of Boniface VIII., A.D, 64—1303. 3 vols. 8yo. 


HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. 8vo, 16s. 


BLUNT’S LECTURES on the EARLY 
FATHERS. 8vo, 15s. 

SMILES' LIVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS; 
from the Earliest Period down to the Death of Robert 
Stephenson. Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo, 21s each, 

MURRAY'S BRITISH CLASSICS, A 
Sertes of Standard English Authors, printed from the 
most correct text, and edited with Notes. 

TI. GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, 4 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

II. JOHNSON'S ENGLISH POETS. 3 vols. 8vo, 
22s 6d. 
XII, BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


—_—_——_ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


of 
Illus- 


ANCIENT EASTERN 
Vols. I. to LI. 8yo, 


6 Vols. 8yo, 45s. 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S 
NEW VOLUMES. 


——_ 1) ——_ 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Illus: 


trated with Large Designs by Gustave Dore. 
Edited, with Notes and a Life of Milton, by Ropgar 
Vauenan, D.D. In One Large Folio Volume, 
bound in cloth, £5; bound in best polished morocco, 
gilt, £10. 


The Holy Bible. Illustrated by 


Gustave Dore. Divisional Volume I. Folio, cloth, 
£1 1s. 


Don Quixote. By Cervantes. With 


about 400 Illustrations by Gusrave Dore. In One 
Handsome Quarto Volume, bound in cloth, £1.10s5 
in half morocco, £253; in best morocco, lines, £3 lus. 


The Legend of the Wandering 


JEW. With Twelve Large Desigus by Gustave 
Dore. Large folio, cloth, 15s. 


Idyllic Pictures. Drawn by Pen- 


well, Houghton, Paul Gray, Barnes, &e. Royal Syo, 
cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


The Child’s Garland of Little 


POEMS. With exquisite Lilustrative Borders by 
Giacomelli; and Original Poems by Marraias 
Barger. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 73 6u. 


Bright Thoughts for the Little 


ONES. Tweuty-Seven Original Drawings by 
Proctor. With Prose and Verse by GRANDMAMMA. 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. Edited 
Tilustrated 


by the Rev. W. BrRaMLEx-Moore, M.A. 

with full-page Designs by the best Artisis. Com- 
plete in one Volume. Plain cloth, 12s; handsomely 
bound in cloth gilt, lds. 


The Quiver. New Toned-Paper 


Series. Illustrated with upwards of 100 Original 
Drawings. First Yearly Volume, bound in cloth, 
with plain edges, 7a 6d; with gilt edges, 8s 6d. 
ee 
Now ready, price 6d. 
The FIRST MONTHLY PART of CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED 


PENNY READINGS. 


3” With this part is given awaya large Presentation 
Plate of the Historical Picture, “Tae Trial of Lord 
William Russell "—size 25 inches by 20 inches—suitable 
for framing, in addition to the Preseutation Portrait of 
Charles Dickens. 

OPINIONS OF THE Press. 

“The selections are well illustrated, and there is 
promise in the first number of the making of a goodly 
volume.” —Athenwum, 

“An admirably arranged publication. The Readings 
are capitally selected, and they are excellently illus- 
trated.”—Morning Star. 


HERALDRY, ILLUSTRATED. 
In 94 of CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER 


Is commenced a Series of Papers on English Heraldry, 
from the pen of the Rev. Cuartes Bouret., M.A., 
Author of “ Heraldry, Historical and Popular,” &c. 


A complete set of Illustrations will accompany the text, 
and no pains will be spared to render the Papers a very 
valuable as well as a very interesting Series. 

Order No. 94 of CASSELL'S FAMILY PAPER (now 
ready), in which the First Paper appears. 
oe 
In Weekly Numbers at Twopence, and in Monthly 
Parts at One Shilling. 


CASSELL’S CHORAL MUSIC. 


Edited and Marked by Heyry Lesuie, 
Comprising occagional NEW PART SONGS by the 
most eminent Composers of the day. 

No. I. ready shortly. 

Choral Societies are especially invited to teke notice 
that one distinguishing feature of this Work is that all 
the marks of expression will be by Mr. Heary Leslie, as 
prepared by him for use in his famous Choir. 

Prospectuses by post, on application to Messrs, 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

———o— 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate 
Hill, London; aud New York. 











NEW BOOKS. | 


eGo 
Haif-a-Crown, Monthly. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. Theolo- 
gical, Literary, and Social. 
CoNnTENTS of the November Numper, 


1—Ritualism and the Eoclesiasticil Law. Part IT 
BENJAMIN SHaw, M.A. > i 
2—Aschylus as a Religious Teacher. By the Rey. 


Brooke F. Wesrcort, B.D. 
3—Athletics. 
4—Irish Church Polite: and Church History. 

C. MacDonvett, D.D., Dean of Cashel.” By Joun 
5—Christian Inscriptious in Gaul. By the Rev. W. & 

Humpary, M.A. sical 
6—The Extension of the Franchise, By an Ex-M. 
7—Notices of Books. . = 

Just published. 

The PHILOSOPHY of the CONDITIONED. 
Sir WILLIAM Haminron and Jon Sruart Mit. (Re. 
printel with Additions, from the Contemporary Review.) 
By Rev. Henry Lonavevitir Manse, 8.D., Waynflete 
Professor of Philosophy, Oxford. Post 8vo, 63. 

FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIG 
SUBIECTS, By Sir Joun F. W. Herscnet, Bart, 
Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

The YEAR of PRAYER: being Family 
Prayers for the Christian Year. By Henry Anronp 
D.D, Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. ‘ 

HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Section I.—The Gospels aud the Acts of the Apostles, 
By Henry ALrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Smail 
8vo, 8s 6d. 

DAYS of YORE. By Saran Tytier, Author 
of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 2 vols, post 8yo, 21s. 

Dr. AUSTIN’s GUESTS. By Wutasx 
Gitsert, Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &o. 2 
vols. post 8yo, 21s. 

LONDON POEMS. By Roserr Bucwanay, 
Author of “Idyls and Legends of Inversura,’’ &e, 
Small 8vo, 52. 

VIEWS and OPINIONS. 


Browne. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

ARNE: a Sketch of Norwegian Peasant Life, 
By Bsornerserne Bsornson. Translated by Avavsra 
PLESNER and SusaAN RuGELEY Powers. Post 8vo, ls 61. 

WEALTH and WELFARE. By Jereman 
GoTTHELY. 2 vols. post Syo, 21s. 

To be PUBLISHED in NOVEMBER and 
DECEMBER. 

TOUCHES of NATURE. By Eminent 
Artists and Authors. Imperial quarto, price 21. 

*,* This volume will contain One Huuadred Drawinzs 
on wood, set in gold borders, and prod iced in the high- 
est style of art, under the superinteudeuce of Messrs. 
DaLziEL BROTHERS. 

CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the 
Boyle Lectures for 1866. By KE. H. PLumeras, M.A, 
Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, King’s College. 
Demy 8vo. 

TRAVELS in the SLAVONIC PROVIN- 
CES of TURKEY in EUKOPE. By G, Murr Mac- 
KeNZIE aud A. P, Inpy. With Ilustrations, Demy 

vo. 

LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS. By Jouy 
W. Kaye, Author of “ The Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. ; 
The DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of “Love 


By Marraew 


and Duty. By Saran Tyrier, Author of “ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline.” (Uniform with “ Papers for Thouzhtful 
Giris.”) Crown 8vo. 


OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. By Tuomas 
Gururize, D.D. Crown Svo. 

VOICES of the PROPHETS on FAITH, 
PRAYER, and HOLY LIVING. By C. J, Vavouay, 
D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Small 8yo. 

HOMER’S ILIAD. A New Translation in 
English Rhymed Verse. By the Rev. CHintes Meni- 
vaLe, D.C.L, Chaplain to the House of C»mmons, 
Author of “ Hist ry of the Romans under the Empire,” 
&c., ke. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. By Norman Macieop, D.D., one of Her 
Majesty's Chaplains. Post 8vo. 

The THIRD VOLUME of 
The CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT: 


being an Adaptation of Benge!’s Gnomon, with nuine- 


rous Notes, showing the precise resulis of Modern 
Criticism and Exegesis. Edited by the Rev. W. L. 
Buackvey, M.A., and Rev. James Hawes, M.A. Crown 


8vo. 

The REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of 
ARGYLL. Post 8vo. 

UNSPOKEN SERMONS. 
Donatp, M.A., Author «f “ David Elginbrod,” 
Crown 8vo. 

SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and Other Mis- 
cellanies, from the Writings of A. P. Stanzer, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 

ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwett, Author of 
“ The Patience of Hope.” Small svo. 

The YEAR of PRAISE; being Hymns with 
Tunes, for the Sundays and Holiiays o: the Year, 
adapted for Cathedral and Parish Cuurches generally. 
Edited by Henay Atroxp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN to WORKING 
PEOPLE, By Norman Mactcov, D D., oue of Her 
M.jesty’s Chaplains. Sm-Ll 8yo, 2s 6d. 

OUT of HARNESS. By Tuomas GuTHRIr, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 

The TREASURE-BOOK of DEVOTIONAL 
READING. Edited by Bansamoy Ornwe, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


By Georce Mac- 
&c. 





—- 
ALEXANDER SLRAHAN, £6 Ludcate hill. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Qo 


1. 
In small quarto, with numerous IUustrations, 283, cloth. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR EX- 
PLAINED and I). LUSTRATED. By Colonel E. B. 
Hamuey, R.A., formerly Professor of Military 
History, Strategy, and Tactics ut the Staff College ; 
Member ofthe Counc'l of Military Education. 

9 
In six vols. Svo. 

The HISTORY of SCOTLAND; from 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By 
Joun Hitt Burros, LI..D, Author of “ The Scot 
Abroad,” &c. ( Vols. I. tolV, in November. 


3. 
In three vols, crown 8vo, price £1 lis 6d, cloth. 


FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. By 


Georoe Exsot, Author of “Adam Bede,” &e. 


In two vols- crown 8y0. 

LECTURES on GREEK PHILOSO- 

PHY, and other Philosophical Remains of the late 

J. F. Ferrer, LI .D., Professor of Moral Philoso- 

phy and Political Economy in the University of St. 

Andrew's. {Zn November. 

- 
Tn two vols. crown Svo, with Map. 

MEMOIRS of the CONFEDERATE 

WAR for INDEPENDENCE. By Heros von 

Borcxe, Chief of the Staff to General J. E. B, 

Stuart. [Ja November. 


6. 
In two vols. small 8vo, price 10s, cloth. 
LIBRARY EDITION of a STRANGE 
STORY; completing Messrs. Blackwoods’ Edition 
of Lord Lyttou’s Novels and Tales. 
In four vols. small 8vo, each to be had separately. 


TheCHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD 
Cheap Edition. 
SALEM CHAPEL, 5s. 
The RECTOR, and the DOCTOR'S FAMILY, 4s. 
The PERPETUAL CURATE, €s ; and 
MISS MARJUORIBANKS, 6. 


8. 
In three vols, crown S8vo. 


Sir BROOK FOSSBROOKE. By 


Cuagies Lever. (Ln November. 


9. 
In small 8vo, the Second Edition, price 6s, cloth. 
FAUST; a Dramatic Poem. By 
Gortne. Translated into English Lyric Verse by 
Taeopors Marrin. 


10. 
In 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


The COMPANY andtheCROWN. By 


the Hon. T. J. Hove rt-Tucaiow. 


11. 
In feap. 8vo, prics 53 cloth. 


SPORTING DAYS. By John Colqu- 


‘ HouN. Author of “Tie Moor ani the Loch.” 


12. 
In small 8.0, price 5s, cloth. 
ETONIANA, ANCIENT and 
MODERN : Being Notes of the History aod Tradi- 
tions of Eton College. 
13. 
I» post 8vo, price 6a, bound in cloth, 
SCHOOL EDITION of the EIGHTEEN 
Geers CENIURLES. By tue Rev. James 
RITE. 


14, 
Tn post 8vo, price 63, cloth. 

SCHOOL EDITION of the Rev. JAMES 
WHITE'S HISTORY of FRANCE. Uniform with 
the above. 

15. 
In crown 8yo. 
The LIFE of CARL RITIER, late 
Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. 
By W. L. Gaog. (In the press. 
16. 
In octavo. 

The MONKS of the WEST, from St. 
Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count pe Mon- 
TALEMBERT. Authorized Translation. 

{ Vols. LiL. and LV. in the press. 


17. 
First and Second Series, crc 73 61. 
ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
Reprinted from the Saturday Review. 
13. . 
In three vols, crown 8vo, each to be had separately. 
WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Uni- 
form Edition. ADAM BEDE ; the MILL on the 
FLOSS ; SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, and 
SILAS MARNER. 63 each. 


In twelve ion crown 8vo. 
WORES of Professor WILSON. 


Uniform Edition, each sold separately, 4s per vol. 
NOCTES AMBROSIANE ; 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH ; 
CRITICAL ESSAYS, 
~ ——o=——— 
45 GrorcE Street, EpINBURGH; AND 
37 PaTERNOSTER Row, Lonpon. 


TALES; POEMS; 


RECREATIONS of | 


WORKS PUBLISHED 
HATCHARD AND (C0, 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 





——o 
25lst Thousand, illustrated. 

The Peep of Day; or, a Sories of the 
Karliest Keligious Lnostraction the Infaut Mind is 
capable of reveiving. Antique cloth, 23. 

WORKS BY THE SAME AUTIIOR. 
123rd Thousand, illustra‘ed. 

Line upon Line; or, a Second Sories of the 
Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant) Mind is 
capable of receiving. Part I. 18mo, 2s 6d. 

98th Thousand, illustrated. 
Line upon Line. Part II. 18mo, 2s 6d. 
10:h Thousand, illustrated. 

Lines left Out; or, Some of the Histories 
leftoutin ‘*Line upon Line.” This First Part relates 
events in the times of the Patriarchs and the Judges. 
lsmo, 

“The time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and of 

Barak, aud of Samson, and of Jephtha,”"—Hed, xi, 32. 

21st Thousand, illustrated. 

More about Jesus; a Sequel to “ Peep of 
Day.” Ismo, 28 Gd. 

10th Taousand, 52 [lastrations. 

Streaks of Light ; or, Fifty-Two Facts from 

the Bible for the rifty-l'wo Sundays of the Year. 13mo, 

3a. 
17th Thousand, illustrated. 

Reading without Tears; or, a Pleasant 

Mode of Learning to Read. Square feap. cloth, 2s. 


Square 


3rd Thousand. 


Reading without Tears. 


cloth, 33. 


Part 2. 


59th Thousand, illustrated. 


Near Home; or, the Countries of Europe, 
described tu Children. With Aueecdotes. Fcap. cloth, 
os. 


28th Thousand, illustrated. 

Far Off, Part I.; or, Asia Described. 

Anecdotes. Feap. cloth, 4s 6d. 
19th Thousand, illustrated. 

Far Off, Part Il.; or, Australia, Africa, and 
America Described. With Auecdotes. Beap. cloth, 
4s 6d. 

CHEAP EDITIONS, for the Use of Schools. 
The Peep of Day. Limp cloth, 1s 2d. 
Line upon Line. Part I., limp cloth, 1s 6d. 

22nd Thousand. 

Light in the Dwelling; or, a Harmony of 
the Four Gospels. With very Short and Simple 
Remarks, adapted to Reading at Family Prayers, and 
arranged in 365 Sections for every day in the Year. 
By the Author of “The Peep of Day,” &c. Thick 
crown &vo, cloth, 83; or in 8vo, large type, lus. 

5th Edition, feap. cloth, 43. 

The Night of Toil ; or, a Familiar Account 
of the Labours of the First Missionaries in the South 
Sea Islands, By the Author of ** The Peep of Day.” 

14th Thousand, 

Tracts for Children; or, Fifty-Two Scripture 
Facts in Simple Language. Ina packet of 52 wacts; 
or bound together in cloth, 23. 

9th Thousand. 

Teaching Myself; or, an Abridgment of 
* Reading without Tears.” For the Cottager in his 
own Home. By the Author of “* The Peep of Day.” 
Square l6mo, price 41. 

8th Thousand. 

The Angel's Message; or, the Saviour 
made known to the Cottuger. Square l6mo, paper 
cover, 4d, 

9th Edition, feap. cloth, price 4s 6d. 
Leila; or, the Island. By Miss A. F. 


TyTLerR, 
By the same Author. 
7th Kdition. 
Leila in England. A Continuation of 
* Leila; or, the Island.” Feap. cloth, 4s 6d. 
4th Edition. 
Leila at Home. A Sequal to “Leila in 

England.” Feap. cloth, 4s 6d. 

llth Edition. 
and Florence ; or, Grave and Gay. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 43 bd. 
6th Edition, 
Mary and Florence at Sixteen. 

cloth, 68, 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings 
are especially valuable for their religious spirit. She 
has taken ajust position between the Rati nalism of the 
last generation and the Puritanism of the present, while 
the perfect nature and true art with whch she sketches 
from juvenile life, show powers which might be more 
ambitiously displayed, but canuot be better bestowed.” 
—Quarlerly Keview. 


With 


Feap. 


—— 
London: HATCHARD and Co., 187 Picca- 
dilly, W., Booksellers to H.R.H. the Princess 
jot Wales. 








NEW WORKS. 


—— ee 


FRASER’'S MAGAZINE. No. 
CCCOXLIIL, NOVEMBER. Price 2s 6d. 
[On Wednesday next, 


CONTENTS. 

Why we wanta Reform Bill. 

Field-Marshal Viscount Combermore. 

Heinrich Heine. 

A Lost Man. 

The Bridal Song of Helen: a Translation from the 
Kighteenth Idyl of Taeocruus. By Sir Kimuad Head. 

Mr. Swinburne and his Critics. 

Gregory VII. 

Sacrifice. 

The Conventional Laws of Society. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Provision Trade of Ireland. 


2, 
A HUNTER'S EXPERIENOES in the 
SOUNHERN STATES of AMERICA, By Captain 


Lack (the Ranger). 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
(On Wednesd sy next. 


3. 

The CHURCH and the WORLD: 
Essays ov Questions of the Day. Edied by the 
Rev. Oxnvy Suircey, M.A. Second Edition, 

[In a few days. 


4. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the 
PARISH CHURCH of a UNIVMRSITY CLIY. 
By A. K. H. B, Author of “The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown vo. 

( Zarly in November. 


x 


oe 
MINIATURE EDITION of LORD 
MACAULAY'’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
illustrated by Scharf. Imperial 16mo, Luvs 64, cloth ; 
or 21s, morvcco. (On November} 5. 


6. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION of JEAN 
INGELOW'S POEMS; with nearly One ilundred 
Vignettes, engraved on Wood, from Original 
Drawings. Feap. 4to, price 21s, cloth ; or 428, bound 
in moruce). [On November 15. 


7 


te 
EARL RUSSELL'S Work on the ENG- 
LISH GOVERNMENT aud CONSTILULION from 
the RMIGN of HENRY VIL. to the PRESENT 
TIME. Fourth Edition. Crowa &vo, 63. 


8. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA. 
Bi TH. By James Anraony Faoupe, M.A. Vols, 
1X.and X. 32s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
RICHARD WHALELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By EB. J. Wuarety. With 2 Portraits, 
2 vols. 8vo, 283. 

10. 

MAX MULLER’'S LECTURES on the 
SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at tue Royal 
Institution. Fifth Edition of the First Series. 8vo, 
12s. 

ll. 

The ZZNEID of VIRGIL, translated 
into Euglisu verse, By Joun Contnerox, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin iu the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


12. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
PRIMER. Edited with the sanction of the Head 


Maste:s of the Public Schools ineluded ia Her 
Majesty's Commission. lsmo, 28 6d. 


13. 

GOETHES LETTERS to LEIPZIG 
FRIENDS. Edited by Professor Urro Jaan, 
‘Translated by Roperr SLarer, duu. Post 8vo, with 
3 Poitraits, price 7s 6d. 


4. 
CHRISTIANITY without JUDAISM. 


By Baven Powe, M.A., late Savilian Professor in 
the University of Uxford. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo, 53. 


bb. 
The ELEMENTS: an Investigation of 


the Forces which determiue the Pusitivuand Move- 
meats of the Ocean aud Atmosphere. By W. L. 
Joxvan. Vol. I., royal 8vyo, with Map, price 8s. 


16. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC 
and LITERARY TREASURY. New dition, for 
the most part rewritten, with upwards of 1,00) 
New Articles. By James YATe£ JouNsON, Corr. M.Z.S. 
Keup. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


17. 
The STATES of the RIVER PLATE: 


their Industries and Commerce. By Wi.raiv 
1.atHAM, Buenos Ayres. 8vo0, price 53. 


—o 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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MESSRS. MOXON’S AUTUMNAL LIST. 


The CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK, 1866.—On December 
Ist, 1866, will be published, in imperial 4to, with 
paper and type made expressly for the work, and in 
elegant cloth, price 21s. 


ELAINE. By Alfred Tennyson; 
illustrated by Gustave Doré, with nine exquisite 
=r Drawings, engraved on steel in the first 
style of art by Baker, Holl, Jeens, &c. 

The designs of this artist have never been engraved 
on steel, and consequently have never been interpreted 
in their fullest sense. M. Doré has made these draw- 
ings with special reference to this mode of engraving, 
and it was at his special request that the publishers 
determined to incur the great outlay necessary to pio- 
duce this book. It is also the first tiie that M. Doré 
has illustrated the works of a contemporary author, 
and, to use his own words, he desires the work ‘To be 
a monument to Mr. Tennyson and to his own powers, 
Mon frére a fait cette fois-ci le grand succes qui fera 
descendre son nom 4 la posterité.”—-Erxest Dore. 


Just out, price 12s, in demy -~ cloth, profusely illus- 
t 


trated. 
CHARLES LAMB: a Memoir. By 
Barry CornwaLt. 

“ Finely does Mr. Procter draw the moral of the tale 
he has written; would we could anticipate other such 
Lives of the Poets and Men of Letters of our century!” 
—Fdinburgh, July, 1866. 

“Full of grace and sweet thought, and grave, glad 
memories and deep earnestness."— Athenzum. 

“Very full, very clear, and very free from all the 
defects of modern biographies."—Spectator. 

“Strength of simplicity, with fine perceptions of the 
truths of life, and delicate skill in expression, give a rare 
charm to this memoir of Charles Lamb."—Examiner. 

“*It is tenderly and delicately written, enriched with 
excellent criticism.”—Zondon Review. 

“ Aga memoir, as well as in its typographical excel- 
lenciee, the book is perfect.”—Reader. 

In 1 vol. feap.. price 63, cloth. 
LANCELOT and Other POEMS. By 
W. Futroup, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

“We must give Mr. Fulford our warmest pra‘se for 
the freedom, cleagness, and music of every sonnet he has 
written.”—Public Opinion, Dec. 2, 1865. 

In 1 thick vol. feap. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
POEMS by the late EDMUND J. ARM- 
STRONG, of Trinity College, Dublin. 

“This posthumous book should be prized as a memo- 
rial of the earnest labours of a singularly able thinker 
and writer."—Public Opinion, Nov. 25, 1865. 

In feap. 8vo, price 7s, cloth. 
RELIGIO ANIMZ and Other POEMS. 
By ALFRED Bate RicHarps. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
CIES. 


LYRICAL FAN By S. H. Brad- 


BURY. 
‘Mr. Bradbury's Verses are those of a true poet."— 
Observer, Dec. 17, 1865. 
For the ANTIQUARY, SCHOOLMASTER, and the 
CLASSICAL STUDENT. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION of PINDAR. 


In feap. 4to, beautifully printed, price 12s. 
TRANSLATIONS from PINDAR. By 


Huon Seymour TREMENHEERE, M.A., late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. 

“Translations like the one before us embalm and 
extend what is likely to live through all time..... The 
language employed by Mr. Tremenheere is of great 
purity and sweetness.” —Public Opinion. 

In feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
COWL andCAP, and Other POEMS. By 
CaTHeRine H. MacREaDy. 

“This lady writes with clearness, taste, and earnest- 
ness, and frequently with the eloquence which earnest- 
ness inspires.”—Athenwum, Dec. 16, 1865. 

Shortly, in feap. 4to, bevelled, cloth, One Guinea. 

'PER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSO- 
PHY, which, in addition to Drawings by Gustave 
Doré, C. W. Cope, R.A., Fred. R. Pickersgill A.R.A., 
Jobn Tenniel, Edward H. Corbould, George Dodg- 
son, Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, Johu Gilbert, 
James Goodwin, William Harvey, J. C. Horsley, 
William L. Leitch, Joseph Severn, Walter Severn, 
and the Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by Henry 
Noel Humphreys, will contain some entirely new 
and important Illustrations. 

In feap. 8v0, price 5s, cloth. 
EPHEMERA. By Helen and Gabrielle 
Carr. Illustrated by HELEN Carr. 

“Marked by a peculiarly chastened tone of taste and 
feeling."—Athenzum, July 29, 1865. 

“ Both ladies write with grace, feeling, and address; 
not a few of the verses have the true poetical ring.’— 
London Review, July 29, 1865. 

* Awaken respect for ther quality, learning, and en- 
gaging melody.”—Public Opinion, July 29, 1365. 

“Under the above noms de plume two most talented 
ladies have published a series of poems which will 
read with pleasure by all who can appreciate imagery 
flowing out of a fine and original fancy."— Lord W. 
Lennox in the Sporting Magazine, July 2°, 1865. 

** One of the prettiest of Christmas books.” 


WORKS BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, 
M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., of Christchurch, Oxford. 
Library Edition, post 8vo, 8s, cloth. g 
Proverbial Philosophy. By Martin F. 
Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Bijou Edition (dedicated by permission to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.), most elegant cloth, price 5s. 
Proverbial Philosophy. By Martin F. 


TUPPER. 





London : 





EDWARD MOXON and CO., 





MOXON'S MINIATURE POETS. 
“A series with which thousands of drawing-room tables 
are already familiar, and which deserves its success; 
daintier gift-books cannot be mentioned.”—Fortnightly 

Review, Dec., 1865. 

Royal 16mo, toned paper, most elegantly bound and 

es printed. 

A Selection from the Works of Alfred 
TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. With a Por- 
trait of the Author, cloth bevelled, 5s ; ditto, gilt 
edges, 63; morocco gilt, 10s 6d. 


A Selection from the Works of Robert 
BROWNING. With a new Portrait. Cloth bevelled, 
5s; ditto, gilt edges, 68; morocco gilt, 10s 6d. 


A Selection from the Poems of William 
WORDSWORTH, Poet Laureate. Editedand Pre- 
faced by Francis TuRNER Patorave. With Por- 
trait. Cloth bevelled, 53; ditto, gilt edges, 6s; 
moroceu gilt, 10s 6d. 


A Selection from the Works of Martin 
F. TUPPER, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S, With Portrait. 
Cloth bevelled, 5s; ditto, gilt edges, 6s ; morocco 
gilt, 10s 6d. 


A Selection from the Works of Lord 
BYRON. With Portrait. Editel and Prefaced by 
ALGeRNON CHARLES SwinbuRNE. Cloth bevelled, 
53; ditto, gilt edges, 68; morocco gilt, 10s 6d. 


Selection from the Works of W. 
MACKWORTH PRAED, M.P. Edited and Pre- 
faced by Sir Gko. Youna, Bart. Cloth bevelled, 5s ; 
ditto, gilt edges, 68; morocco gilt, 10s 6d. 


WORKS BY oe 8. T. COLE- 
Coleridge's Poems. A New Edition, 


in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. The only author- 
ized and complete edition of these Poems. 


Coleridge's Dramatic Works. A New 
Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
Elev- 


Coleridge's Aids to Reflection. 

enth Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 63, cloth. 
HAYDN'S DICTIONARY of DATES, 
Twelfth Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 18s, cloth ; 
half bound. 2!s; in calf, 24s. 

HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY of DATES: 
relating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal 
Reference; comprehending Remarkable Occur- 
rences, Ancient and Modern, the Foundation, 
Laws, and Governments of Countries, their Pro- 
gress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts, 
and Science, their Achievements ia Arms, their 
Civil, Miltary, and Religious Institutions, and 
particularly of the British Empire. By Josrera 
Haypn. ‘Twelfth Edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged by BensaMin ViNcENT, ASsistant-Secre- 
tary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. 

“ * Beware of the man of one book,’ says the proverb. 
Certainly we shall beware of the man whose one book 
is ‘Haydn's Dictionary of Dates.’"—National Society's 
Report, Nov., 1862. 


THE LATE THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 
Hood’s Own; or, Laughter from Year 


to Year. First Series. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 
8yo, illustrated by 35) Wovodcuts, price 10s 61, cloth. 


Hood’s Own. Second Series. In 1 vol. 


8vo, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 10s 6d, 


eloth. 
Hood's Poems. Nineteenth Editio 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 7s, cloth. . 


Hood’s Poems of Wit and Humour. 
Sixteenth Kdition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


Hood’s Whims and Oddities. In Prose 
and Verse. With 87 Original Designs. A New 
Edition. In 1 vol, feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

In 7 vols. small 8vo, price £2 2s, cloth. 

A Complete Re-Issue of the Works of 
THOMAS HOOD. Comic and Serious, in Prose 
and Verse, containiug all the writings of the 
Author of “The Song of the Shirt” (“ Hood's 
Own,” Ist and 2ad Series excepted). 

In 1 vol. 1émo, containing 500 pages and Portrait, 

toned paper, and elegant cloth, price 5s. ‘ 

Hood for the Million. The Serious 
POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. Edited by Samuet 
Lucas, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford. To be 
followed by the Comic Poems of Thomas Hood, in 
Five Parts, Is each. 

*,* The Five Parts of the Serious Poems can be had 
separately. 


A 





KEATS'S POEMS. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. With 


a Memoir by the Kight Hon. the Lord Hovecuron. 
A new and enlarged Kdition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 
price 5s, cloth. 

In 1 vol. 8vo, with Porirait and Vignette, price 12s, cloth. 

The WORKS of CHARLES LAM 
Contents—1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a 
Sketch of his Life. By Sir T. N. Talfv.urd—2. Final 
Memorials of Charles Lamb ; consisting chiefly of 
his Letters not before published, with Sketches of 
some of his Companions. By Sir IT. N. Talfourd— 
3. The Essays of Elia—4. Rosamund Gray, Recol- 
lections of Christ's Hospital, Poems, &c. 

In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles 


Lams. 








Dover Street, 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 
The POETICAL WORKS of WIN- 
THROP MACKWORTH PRAED, M.P. (A few 
po moh me = paree paper, Roxburghe binding, 
ice 24s. reface y a Memoi 4 
Derwent CoLerince, M.A. = oe oe 
“One of the most charming books for which 
writer of our time has furnished materials.”— day 
Review, Nov. 1, 1862. ep 
In 1 vol. elegant cloth, medium 8vo, toned 
with Portrait and Vignette, price ‘Ls, cloth 
SHELLEY'S POEMS, ESSAYS, and 
LETTERS from ABROAD. Edited py 
SHELLEY. ss 
In 3 vols. feap. 8v0, price 15s, cloth. 
SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKs 
Edited by Mra. SHevuey. J 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 
SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS 
Edited by Mrs. SHevuey. ‘ 
To 1 vol. small 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s, 
loth. 


c 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
SHELLEY MEMORIALS. From 
Authentic Sources, Edited by Lady Snetuey. 
WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
Seventeenth Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 9a, cloth, 
Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L. 
Eleventh Edition, feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
Maud and Other Poems. By Alfred 

Tennyson, D.C.L. 
Eighteenth Edition, feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
In Memoriam. 
Fourteenth Edition, feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
The Princess: a Medley. By Alfred 
Tennysoy, D.C.L. 
A New Edition, feap. 8vo, pr'ce 7s, cloth. 


Idyls of the King. By Alfred Tenny- 
son, D.C.L. 
*s Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
Enoch Arden, &c. By Alfred Tenny- 
son, D.C.L. 
ENOCH ARDEN, ILLUSTRATED. 
Copiously Illustrated by Arthur Hughes, feap. dto, 
elegantly bound, price 21s. 


Enoch Arden. By Alfred Tenn yson. 


WORKS BY THE LATE WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH, POET LAUREATE. 
Beautifully bound in fancy cloth, in 6 vols. fceap. 840, 
price 30s, cloth, a New Edition of 

Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portra't and Vignette, price 15s, cloth, 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. The 
above are the only comp!ete ditions of Wordsworth’g 
Poems. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 63, cloth, 
Wordsworth's Prelude: or, Growth of 
a Poet's Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
The Earlier Poems of William Words- 
WORTH. 
In 1 vol., illustrated by Woodcuts, price 6s, cloth, gilt 
edges. 


Select Pieces from the Poems of William 
WORDSWORTH. It must be distinctly under- 
stood that all Editions other thau those published by 
Messrs. Moxon are incomplete, and unauthorized by 
the Poet's family. Tne amended and additional 
Notes, so necessary to the perfect comprehension of 
the ‘Text, were first published in 1857, and are 
peculiar to the above Editions. 


—_— 


THE GIFT AND SCHOOL PRIZE 
S#RIES. 


Pocket Editious, elegant cloth. 

1. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. In 6 
vols., price 15s, cloth. 

2. Wordsworth’s Excursion. Price 

33 6d, cloth. 

Keats's Poetical Works. With a 

Memoir by Lord HouGurTon (it. M. Milnes). Price 

3s 6d, cloth. 

4. Coleridge's Poems. Price 3s. 6d, 

cloth. 

5. Shelley's Minor Poems. Price 3s. 6d., 
eluth, 

6. Lamb's Specimens of English Dra- 
MATIC POLTS. Lu 2 vols. price 63, cloth. 

7. Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespeare. 


Price 33 6d, cloth. 


Eleventh Edition, 1 vol. feap. 8¥0, price 6s, cloth. 


TALFOURD'S DRAMATIC WORKS 
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